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~The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1899. 


[ The Edttor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, destres to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which mav be tuserted from other 
Journals. The object of the REPORTER ts to spread tnformation, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements tor which their 
authors can alone be held responstble. | 
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ANNUAL SUMMARY. 


THE past year has seen several changes in the personnel of the BritTisH AND 
ForreiGN ANTI-SLAVeRY Society. By ‘he death of its honoured President 
for sixteen years, Mr. ArrHuR Peas#, M.P., ‘he Society suffered a grave 
loss, and the resigna:ion of Mr. CHartrs H. ALLFn, whose name has been 
so intimately and actively conne.ted with its work, as Secretary, for nearly 
twenty years, is a change of no Jight concern. Happily, Mr. ALLEN, though 
obliged by advancing years to resign active work, continues to act as 
Honorary Secretary to the Society, and to serve on the Ccmmirtee. The 
death of Mr. J. E. Teaur, the late Assistant Secretary, was mentioned in our 
last Annval Repori, and it was there stated that it created a void which it 
seemed scarcely possible to fill. This loss has greatly added to the difficulties 
with which the Society has had to contend during 1898. 

We are glad to be able, since the opening of the new year, to announce 
that the Vice-President, Sir T. Fowr._. Buxton, has accepted the office of 
President ; the other vacancies in the staff of the Society were filled in 
November by the appointment of Mr. TRAvEers Buxton, M.A., as Secretary, 
and Mr, C. Ernest Mortanp as Assistant Secretary. 

There has been no event of very marked importance in the direction of 
Abolition to chronicle during last year. In British East Africa the progress 
towards Emancipation of the Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba is still very slow, 
while nothing has been done at all in the mainland strip of the Zanzibar 
dominions. For such slight improvements as have been made in the simpli- 
fication of the elaborate machinery prescribed by the Act of 1897, in the 
somewhat humaner treatment of prisoners, and in the caution impressed on 
the Walis who administer the law, the Society, which has persistently urged 
them, may reasonably take to itself some credit, though it is very far from 
being satisfied. 
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A new and vast field for the Society’s efforts has been opened out in the 
Soudan since the recent success of the British arms, and the steps which 
have been already so promptly taken by Viscount CROMER (who takes a warm 
interest in the Society’s work) and the Srirpar, to bring that country under 
the rule of law and order, are of good promise for its future. 

The Committee has been making avigorous effort to place the finances of the 
Society, which have for several reasons become somewhat seriously diminished, 
on a surer and more permanent basis. This it is endeavouring to do, both by 
adding tothe number of its subscribers, and by keeping down its expenses as far 
as is compatible with carrying on its work effectively. The appeal has thus 
far met with a not unsatisfactory response, though the Committee is by no 
means relaxing its endeavours, and hopes to obtain considerable further 
support from public bodies as well as from individuals. The urgent need is 
still a larger list of regu/ar subscribers to the Society, the need for whose 
work certainly shows at present no signs of growing less. 





Zanzibar and Pemba. 
PASSING to a somewhat more detailed review of the work of the Society in 
1898, the first place must still be given to the island and mainland dominions 
of the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR. 

Early in last year a debate was opened in the House of Commons on the 
Address to the Queen, by Mr. J. A. Peasr, M.P., who called attention to 
the subject of Slavery in the Zanzibar Protectorate, and the inefficiency of 
the Abolition Decree in the island, which ought, he urged, to be administered 
by British officials. Mr. Curzon, in replying for the Government, drew a 
subtle distinction between “ the status of Slavery” and “ Slavery,”—which 
was ably refuted a little later in these pages by Mr, J. G. ALEXANDER—and 
defended the action of the Government in regard to Concubinage. As to 
the mainland strip, Mr. Curzon said that we must “ wait for the result of 
the experiment in the islands,’ and accused missionaries of disorganising the 
labour market, and inducing Slaves to run away from their masters. This 
charge drew a strong speech from Sir Witt1am Harcourt in favour of 
Mr. Pease’s amendment, which was, however, defeated by a majority of 61 
for the Government, the voting being simply on Party lines. Mr. Curzon’s 
remarks and his strictures on missionaries were based on a despatch from 
Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, which was presented to Parliament at the close of 1897, 
and which contained some noteworthy statements as to Slavery. One of 
these related to Slave dhows flying the French flag, which, under the 
protection of the tricolour, do much kidnapping in Zanzibar and Pemba in 
the summer. This the Society has for many years known and pointed out. 
Sir A. HARDINGE spoke of the “ mild form” of serfdom, or domestic Slavery, 
1a the Zanzibar mainland as probably destined to disappear “in less than 


another decade, without any compensation or general simultaneous manu- 
. . 9 
mission. 
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The vast majority of these Slaves, Sir ARTHUR believed to be legally held, 
a view which has now been overthrown by Mr. Crawrorp’s decision in 
April, according to which all raw Slaves imported into the coast territory 
since the Decree of 1876 are illegally held. 

A report on the Island of Pemba, by Vice-Consul O’SULLIVAN, was 
issued as a Parliamentary paper, entitled “ Africa No. 1 (1898),” in which it 
was stated that very few Slaves had actually been set free in the first six 
months, and those were principally through the missionaries of the Friends’ 
Mission. 

Early in the year, the case of a fugitive Slave girl in Mombasa, who 
claimed the protection of one of the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, and charged her master with cruelty, was taken up by Bishop 
TUCKER, who, with great courage, determined to bring this as a test case 
before the Provincial Court of Mombasa, in order to obtain a judicial decision 
on the local law in relation to Slavery. In the absence of funds to fee 
counsel, the Bishop himself undertook to conduct the case for the Slave 
plaintiff. The case was heard before three assessors, two being Mahommedan 
Cadis, who gave their judgment on points of law, while judgment on the 
whole case was delivered by Mr. CRauFurD, Her Majesty’s Sub-Commissioner, 
in April. The decision was a very important one, as it was held that the 
SuLTANn’s second Decree, of April 1876, forbad the importation of raw Slaves 
into the coast territories, and that consequently all Slaves brought in since 
that date are illegally in bondage. On the other hand, the decision that the 
plaintiff could not claim her freedom as a fugitive Slave, showed that, in 
spite of the declaration of the English Common Law by the Attorney 
General, the /ex Joct which recognises Slavery, is held to be of superior 
authority by British officials in Zanzibar. 

At the end of July, the long-promised correspondence respecting 
Abolition in Zanzibar and Pemba was laid before Parliament, and proved 
not a little surprising, for it showed, not only that many of the Zanzibar 
officials, charged with carrying out the Decree, regarded it with very modified 
approval, and were of opinion that it should be allowed to work slowly, but 
that some of them were moved by hardly disguised anzmus against the 
advocates of Abolition (who were stigmatized by one writer as “the Anti- 
Slavery faction”). The AnTI-SLAvery Society, and the missionaries of the 
Friends’ Mission in Pemba, came in for special censure. One of the Com- 
missioners quoted with approval the language of the Arab Slave-owners, 
that “these men” (the missionaries) “act as though the Decree had 
proclaimed the immediate Abolition of Slavery and the freeing of all the 
Slaves ’—the official contention being that the Decree did mot abolish 
Slavery, but only the legal enforcement of rights. Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, 
on April 23rd, gave the numbers of Slaves freed, or who had contracted as 
free labourers, as 4,278 for the two islands, while the sums awarded in 
compensation were estimated as amounting to £1,043. The total cost of 
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the Decree to the Zanzibar Government was put down at £9,001. The Blue 
Book contained some interesting information on the relations of masters and 
Slaves, but its value as a whole was largely marred by the minor issues 
which were raised and made much of, and the personalities in which the 
official writers indulged. 

A debate was raised by Sir CHARLES DiLke in the House of Commons 
before it rose in August, on Zanzibar mainland Slavery, in the course of 
which Mr. Curzon repeated his charges against missionaries, and declared 
that the Government adhered to their promises, but “did not intend to be 
hurried in their action by any appeals or charges which might be made in 
the House upon an imperfect knowledge of the facts of the case.” 

Towards the end of the year the Committee determined to present a 
Memorial to Lord SALIsBuRY on the slow rate of Abolition in the islands, 
and the anomalous conflict of British law with Mahommedan custom as 
administered by British officials on the ten-mile strip of mainland. 

The Memorial was forwarded to the Foreign Office on December 17th, 
and a reply was received on the 30th, inviting the Society to send a depu- 
tation to Mr. Broprick early in the following month, when the new Under- 
Secretary had promised to receive a deputation from the Anti-Slavery 
Committee of the Society of Friends on the subject of Zanzibar Slavery. 


Egypt and the Soudan. 
In May the Secretary received a letter from Lord Cromer in Cairo, which 
stated that “ the last Slavery Convention concluded some two years ago was 
working very well.” 

Owing to the successful campaign of Lord KircHENER and the subse- 
quent Fashoda incident, the Soudan has been very much before the public 
eye during the last few months. In October the Honorary Secretary wrote 
a letter to the Zzmes calling attention to the fact that in 1877, an Anglo- 
Egyptian Convention had been signed for the suppression of the Slave-trade, 
by which the sale of slaves in the Soudan was to cease in 1889. This Con- 
vention, owing to the rise of the Manni, and the loss of the country to 
Egypt, has never been carried out. The opportunity now recurs for making 
this Convention a reality, and a beginning has, we believe, been made by the 
declaration regarding the future government of the Soudan provinces, recently 
signed by Viscount CrRoMER and the Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
An Egyptian authority has written of “the enormous amount of work which 
has yet to be done in the Soudan,” and the Committee has this matter before 
them, and hopes that during the present year the Government may be 
induced to take a strong line of action in this matter. 


Morocco. 
THerE is nothing fresh to report from this slave-ridden country. In the 
earlier part of the year the Secretary wrote to Sir ARTHUR Nicotson, HER 
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Majesty's Minister at Tangier, respecting the Slave-trade, and received the 
following reply . . . ‘No one would be readier than myself to assist 
towards suppressing or mitigating the evils of Slavery in this country, but 1 
fear there are at present serious difficulties in the way of proposing, with any 
hope of success, any measures likely to lead to a practical and beneficial 
result.” From a private source we have heard that Sir ARTHUR NICOLSON is 
a determined opponent of Slavery, and gives directions to all the British 
officials under him to do their best to suppress this cruelty. 


Persia, Hrabia, &c. 


PRIVATE information was received early in the year from Persia, showing 
that a considerable Slave-trade is still carried on between Africa and the 
Persian Gulf, notably from East Africa and Abyssinia, and that a very large 
number of Africans are now in Slavery in Persia, of whom not a few are 
Abyssinians, probably the half-white Galla women. 

This is confirmed by the reports from officials in Zanzibar and Pemba of 
the smuggling of Slaves from these Islands to the Persian Gulf and the Oman 
Coast, chiefly by means of dhows flying the French colours, hailing from Sur 
in the Persian Gulf, which is practically the head-quarters of the trade. 


Hew Members of Committee. 


Since the beginning of the year the names of two gentlemen have been added 
to the Committee, Mr.WILLIAM A. ALBRIGHT and Sir JoHN Scott, K.C.M.G., 
late Judicial Adviser to the Khedive of Egypt. 

Colonel SCHAEFER BEY, late Director-General of the Egyptian Slave-trade 
Department, has been elected a corresponding member of the Society. 





Obituary. 


Mr. ArTHUR Peas, M.P., the President of the Society, after lying seriously 
ill for some weeks at Callington, in Cornwall, died there on the 27th August. 
Mr. PEasE succeeded Mr. SaAMueL GurRnry in the Presidency, and for some 
time acted as spokesman for the Society in Parliament. He presided over the 
Society for sixteen years, with strength, dignity, and urbanity, and his loss 
1s deeply felt. 

Mr. J. GuRNEY Barciay died on the 25th April, at the age of 81. He 
was a generous supporter of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 





Legacies. 
WE regret to state that no testamentary aid has been given to the work of 
the Society during the past two years. The last legacy received or announced 
was £100 in 1896. 
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Hew President. 


WE are very glad to be able to announce that Sir T. FOWELL BUXTON, 
Bart., G.C.M.G., has accepted the office of President of the BRITISH 


AND FOREIGN ANTIJ-SLAVERY SOCIETY, vacant since the death of 
Mr. ARTHUR PEASE, M.P. 








Slaverp in Zanzibar and Pemba. 
MEMORIAL TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


TO THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, 
K.G., Erc., HER MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Loxp Margurss,—The Committee of this Society desires to express 
to your Lordship its regret at the slow progress which has been made in 
carrying out the Abolition Decree of 1897 in the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, in the papers presented to Parliament in 
July last, ‘“‘ Africa, No. 6 (1898),” estimated the number of Slaves freed, 
or who have contracted as free labourers, at 4,278, a total which your 
Lordship has admitted “ may appear at first sight small, in proportion to 
the entire Slave population of the two islands,” which has been variously 
estimated at from 144,000 to 266,000. 

This Society has throughout felt that the form of the Decree of 1897, and 
the mode of carrying it out, are without precedent, it being hampered by 
clauses which imposed formalities and unusual obstacles in the way of the 
Slaves who desired to obtain their freedom, and this necessarily rendered its 
working very slow. At the present rate of progress, the great majority of 
Slaves in the islands cannot live to attain their liberty. This Society has 
always consistently opposed the principle of granting compensation to the 
masters, which is certainly the cause of most of the vexatious formalities 
which enable the Zanzibar Government to oppose prompt abolition, on 
account of the financial burden thereby entailed. 

The Committee further regrets that the Decree is mainly administered 
by local native officials, in whom, as they themselves are mostly Slave- 
owners, little confidence can be placed. It would have facilitated the 
abolition of Slavery, and increased public confidence in this country, if the 
course recommended by your Lordship in your despatch to Sir A. HaRDINGE 
of February roth, 1897, had been carried out, viz., that Her Majesty’s 
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Government “would lend the services of British officials of special know- 
ledge and experience to watch the conduct of cases, and prevent injustice.” 
At present the British officials are appointed by the SuLTAN oF ZANZIBAR, 
and are not directly responsible to the Crown. The Committee believes that 
the old traditional British policy of freeing Slaves should be fearlessly 
carried out, and would therefore respectfully urge upon your Lordship that 
steps should be taken to put the principle of the Abolition Decree into more 
active execution. 


The Committee desires also to bring before your Lordship’s notice the 
position of the British officials on the Zanzibar mainland in relation to 
Slavery, and to deplore the conflict which exists between the Mahomedan 
lex loci and the Common Law of England. The Officials appear to 
consider it their duty, in obedience to Mahomedan custom, to hand back 
fugitive Slaves to their masters, thus setting at nought the declaration made 
by the Attorney-General last year in the House of Commons. The 
Committee is glad to notice that, in reply to Sir A. HarpInGr’s despatch of 
July sth, 1897, your Lordship, on December 15th, advised that “the 
manner of enforcement of the local law as to Slaves in the Seyyidieh should 
be modified as far as can be done consistently with good faith,” and that 
‘“‘where Slaves have escaped, the owner should be left to recapture them 
himself.” The Committee would respectfully remind your Lordship that 
the local law recognising Slavery might rather be called a custom than a 
law. 

The Committee begs to enclose a pamphlet containing two letters from 
Bishop TuckER, commenting on the judgment given by the Provincial 
Court of Mombasa, on April 25th last, in the case of Shezkh Nwe v. Hert 
Karwbu. Mr. CRAvuFurD, the judge of that Court, pronounced the startling 
opinion that nothing in the Attorney-General’s declaration “alters or 
modifies the existing local law,’”’ and that “at the time of the debate the 
Attorney-General had not been put into possession of full information as to 
the actual laws in force in this country, and the obligations of Her Majesty’s 
Government toadminister such laws.” The Court thus refused to allow that 
a Slave appearing before it to claim freedom had any remedy, although the 
rendition of fugitive Slaves by a British subject was declared by the highest 
authority to be illegal. 


The Society has received a report of another case, which occurred in 
June last (copy of correspondence in pamphlet enclosed), where a Slave-girl, 
who had for ten years been living at the United Methodist Free Churches’ 
mission station at Ribé, was claimed by her former master at Mombasa, and 
ordered to return to him, with her father and mother, who had also been 
his Slaves, and this was done on the authority of Mr. Lioyp, the Acting 
District Officer. Mr. CrauFurbD, writing to the missionary about this 
decision on June 2Ist, said: ‘ The officers have to carry out the law current 
in these dominions, even when it entails upon them the disagreeable duty of 
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pronouncing the legality of a state of Slavery between the SuLTan’s 
subjects.”’ 

The Committee believes that these officials feel themselves bound by the 
undertaking made by the British East Africa Company and the British 
Government when taking over the mainland dominions, leased to them by 
the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR, that they would maintain the Mahomedan law 
and all ancient customs, including Slavery. The Committee would, how- 
ever, respectfully submit that for the Mahomedan local law or custom of 
Slavery to override the law of Great Britain in a district administered by 
British officials, and under British control, is a striking anomaly, and alto- 
gether opposed to British policy and principles of freedom, and they 
would earnestly urge upon your Lordship that steps may be immediately 
taken to make the Attorney-General’s declaration of the law effective in the 
Zanzibar mainland. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
We have the honour to be, 


Your Lordship’s obedient Servants, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Aon. Secretary. 
TRAVERS BUXTON, Secretary. 


BritisH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, NEw Broan STREET, Lonpon, E.C., 
17th December, 1898. 








THE NEED FOR THE SOCIETY’S WORK. 
From the ‘‘Datty News,” Fanuary 7, 1899. 


Sir,—In the excellent editorial article in the Dazly News of the 4th inst., 
commenting on the memorial lately sent to Lord SALissury by the BRITISH 
AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, you very truly say that the need for 
the existence of such a society is a slur upon civilisation. In this opinion 
most of your readers will heartily concur, though I am sorry to say that 
many of those who have given but little thought to the question have an 
erroneous idea that there is now very little Slavery, and that the work of this 
old and famous Society is no longer needed. May IJ ask you kindly to give 
space for the following letter from Viscount CROMER—than whom there can 
be no higher authority—which ne wrote to me in November last on the 
occasion of my retirement from the position of Secretary to this Society, and 
which I have his permission to publish. In this letter, and in a previous 
one, in which he speaks of the difficulties presented by the Slavery question 
in the Soudan, Lord Cromer fully recognises that the work of the Society 
will have to continue for a long time yet to come. 

After a most kind and friendly appreciation of my twenty years’ work 
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for the cause, and his pleasant remembrance of our personal relations in 
Egypt, on more than one occasion, Lord Cromer writes as follows :— 

“Looking to the detail I do not profess to have been always in accord 
with every step taken by the AnTI-Stavery Society of late years, but in 
these rare cases in which I was inclined to doubt the expediency of any given 
act, I never doubted the excellent intentions which prevailed, nor was my 
sympathy for one moment alienated from the noble cause which you have 
done so much to advance. I am not sure if I am personally acquainted with 
your successor, Mr. Buxton, but I know and entertain a warm regard for 
many members of his family, and it will be a great pleasure to me if I am 
able, as I do not doubt will be the case, to co-operate as heartily with the 
-Society in the future as I have done in the past. Although you are now 
abandoning the active part which you have for so long taken in furthering 
the objects of the Society, I trust you may yet live many years to watch the 
gradual progress of Anti-Slavery work. Many difficulties have to be met, 
which it will require time and patience to overcome, but of the steady 
advancement of the cause I entertain no manner of doubt.” 

Surely this unsolicited opinion from one so qualified to judge ought to 
set at rest every doubt as to the continuance of the Society’s work. I am 
yours faithfully, 

CHAS. H. ALLEN, Aon. Secretary. 
Fanuary 6. 








DEPUTATION TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


On January 13th a deputation, consisting of members of the Anti-Slavery 
Committee of the Society of Friends and representatives of the BritisH 
AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, waited on Mr. Broprick, M.P., the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, at the Foreign Office. 

The interview was arranged in the first instance by members of the 
Friends’ Committee, and the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was invited by Lord 
SALISBURY, in reply to its recent memorial (which appears on another page), 
to send a deputation to Mr. Bropricx at the same time. 

The deputation was a large and representative one, about 70 persons being 
present, including several ladies, who filled the large room at the Foreign 
Office, where the meeting took place. Mr. J. A. Peasg, M.P., introduced it 
to Mr. Broprick, and among others present, representing both Societies, 
were Dr. R. N. Cust, Mr. H. S. Newman, Mr. Donatp Mackenzir, Mr. E. 
W. Brooks, Mr. CHanninG, M.P., Mr. JosepH Howarp, M.P., Mr. Cates 
Kemp, Mr. Henry Gurney, Mr. W. WILBERFORCE Baynes, Mr. W. A. 
ALBRIGHT, Captain Knox, R.N., Mr. J. D. APPLETON, Mr. NorRMAN PENNEY, 
Mr. Francis Reckitt, Mr. F. G. Casu, Mr. J. H. Ltoyp, Mr. GrorGe 
Barritt, Mr. W. Carey MorcGan, Mr. ARNOLD Pye-SmitTH, Mr. R. H. 
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Penney, Mr. J. B. Crarx, Mr. Fox Bourne (Secretary of the Aborigines 
Protection Society), Mr. E. R. Auten, Mr. G. T. Crosrietp, Mr. A. J. 
Crosrietp, Mr. W. C. Watris, Mr. H. D. Heaptey, Mr. C. H. ALLEN 
(Honorary Secretary of the ANTI-SLavERy Society), and Mr. TRAVERS 
BuxtTon (Secretary). 


Sir FoweLt Buxton, the new President, was unable to be present, and 
among others who wrote regretting their inability to attend, were Sir F. J. 
Gotpsmip, Dr. R. W. Fevxin, Mr. JozL CapBury, Sir Joun Scott, Mr. 
ALBERT SPICER, M.P., and Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTON. 


The occasion being Mr. BRoprick’s first appearance as Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, a special interest attached not only to his words, but also 
to the subject which the deputation brought before him. It can hardly be 
said that the answer which he gave was an encouraging one, for, although 
his courtesy and the serious way in which he treated the subject were in 
pleasing contrast to the off-hand manner and the tone of levity which Lord 
Curzon often assumed on the question, the new Under-Secretary interposed 
a polite on possumus on behalf of the Government to practically every 
request urged by the deputation. 

The speech of Mr. J. A. PEASE clearly set forth the main objects of the 
meeting in what the Minister well described as “‘ moderate, though vigorous ”’ 
language. The references to the unprecedented character of the gradual process, 
and the impossibility of forced and free labour systems subsisting together, and 
the request that the many minor issues which had been raised might not be 
permitted to obscure the great end of abolishing Slavery, were especially 
happy. 

Of the speakers who followed, two, Dr. Cust and Mr. Mackenzig, 
represented the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy, while Mr. H. S. Newman and Mr. 
Brooks spoke for the Friends’ Committee. Dr. Cust referred to India—a 
country on which he speaks with authority—and the abolition of the status 
of Slavery which had been effected there without any difficulty from the 
vast Mahommedan population, and asked why we should be more considerate 
of the feelings of the Arabs in East Africa. The two next speakers spoke 
from actual experience of the islands, both gentlemen having visited Zanzibar 
and Pemba. 

Mr. NewmaN aptly quoted Lord Satissury’s references to the Decrees 
which had been passed, as “ progressive steps in the direction of the ultimate 
abolition of Slavery,” and Mr. Furness SmItTuH’s comparison of the working 
of the 1897 Decree to ‘‘a signpost pointing the direction which this country 
should take,” and spoke strongly on the Concubinage question, which the 
Government regard with so much apprehension. Mr. MACKENZIE, whose 
report on his visit to Zanzibar as the Society’s Commissioner in 1895 was 
undoubtedly a powerful influence in bringing about the Decree of 1897, 
emphasised the points on which the Society laid stress in its recent Memorial, 
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viz., the administration of the Decree by Slave-holding Arabs, and the 
granting of compensation. Mr. Brooks referred to the prominent part 
which the Society of Friends have always taken in opposing Slavery, and 
spoke of the cruelty which invariably accompanies Slavery. Instances of it 
had been brought befure them in Pemba, and although cruelties had been 
reduced since the Act, they would not be abolished until Slavery was 
abolished. 

Mr. Broprick’s reply was lengthy and carefully prepared, and he 
declared that the Government were doing, and would do, all they could to 
render the Decree effective. His promises did not, however, go beyond 
generalities, for he defended the slow working of the measure, and would not 
admit that the Arab Walis were not honest and thoroughly disinterested in 
their administration of it. We think that the plea of the Government 
being bound to give compensation, and unable even to fix a time limit to all 
claims because of the terms of the Decree of 1890, according to which all 
Slaves lawfully possessed on that date were to remain with their owners, and 
their status was to be unchanged, is singularly weak. Is every step which a 
Government takes irrevocable for ever ? The Act of 1897 is itself a reversal 
of this article. We imagine that the important part of the very cautious 
and gradual steps which have been taken during the last quarter of a century 
in Zanzibar is the underlying principle—the desire to abolish Slavery—and 
not the limitations and modifications which it has been thought prudent for 
the time to insert. Surely this is to “ strain at a gnat and swallow a camel’’! 
Still less reasonable is the refusal to name a time limit to compensation, after 
nearly two years, for fear of being accused of bad faith. Have not the Slaves 
more reason to complain of bad faith, when successive British Governments 
have been paltering with this question of Zanzibar Slavery for twenty-five 
years, and, even now, at least 135,000 of them are still in bondage ? 


Moreover, the ‘‘ promise” contained in Article 2 of the Decree of 1890 
says: ‘‘ The status of all Slaves /awfully possessed on this date . . . shall 
be unchanged,” and the first clause confirms all previous Decrees against 
Slavery, whether hitherto put into force or not. Therefore no Slaves 
imported into the islands contrary to the law of 1873 are lawfully held ; 
and, by a recent decision, no Slaves brought into the coast district since 
1876 are so held ; but such Slaves must constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion. However, we cannot but regard this plea as a convenient pretext for 
persisting in the slow process at all costs. 

The question of Concubinage is, of course, not an easy one; but we agree 
with Mr. Newman and Mr. MACKENZIE that the Government made a great 
blunder when, in excessive deference to Mahommedan polygamous customs, 
they inserted a special clause in the Decree of 1897 to exempt women in this 
position from its benefits. Sir A. HarpincE has indeed allowed, in one of 
his recent despatches, that this clause is to be widened, and “rendered more 
elastic,’ even in the cases of concubines who have borne children and he 
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contemplates that ‘slowly and gradually precedents favourable to freedom 
will be created.” 

In regard to Slavery on the mainland, Mr. Broprick evaded the issues 
raised not unskilfully. It has been admitted that in that strip of country 
which is administered directly by Great Britain Mahommedan law is 
observed, and British officials order Slaves back to their masters, although 
this has been clearly declared to be contrary to the Common Law of 
England by the Attorney-General in the House of Commons. When (after 
that notable debate in June, 1897) Lord Satispury telegraphed out the 
dictum to Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar, adding, “ You should 
conform your conduct to the law thus laid down,” Sir A. HaRDINGE wrote 
back in dismay that it would be “certainly embarrassing,” and the results 
might be serious if British law were to be observed. Lord Sa.issury then 
endeavoured to effect a compromise by urging the modification of the local 
law “as far as can be consistently done with good faith,’ and recommending 
that British officials should no longer “ actively assist’ in restoring Slaves. 
Bishop Tucker clearly shows, in his last letter to the Zzmes, the volte-face 
which the Government have been compelled to execute on this question. 


But it now appears that the Government are not going to take any 
further steps in the matter. Their promise, made in 1895, to maintain the 
law of Islam is now tacitly admitted, and the Attorney-General’s declaration 
will continue to be quietly ignored. The reason given by Mr. Broprick for 
this attitude is the vastness of the territory which Great Britain has charge 
of in East Africa, and the dangers of rebellions, etc., which the com- 
paratively small number of British officials have to encounter. But in all 
this huge district Slavery is not recognised by the British authorities, except 
in the narrow coast strip or zone, ten miles deep and 200 miles long (more or 
less), and, by the Brussels Act, this country is bound to free unconditionally, 
and the SuLTAN oF ZANZIBAR is bound to respect the freedom of, all 
Slaves who come from the coast strip to its frontier. The district, therefore, 
in which we ask for abolition is but a fractional part of the great Pro- 
tectorate, where our Government has long refused to recognise Slavery, and 
the reply of the Under-Secretary that ‘‘further trouble might ensue (in the 
Protectorate), which the Government might not be in a position to meet,’’ if 
the same policy were adopted in the ten-mile zone is, we complain, mis- 
leading. 

For these reasons we must still endeavour to apply our share of that 
“ outside stimulus” which Mr. Broprick says is not needed to induce the 
Government to push forward. We are not without great hope that the 
raising of this subject by the deputation, and the reports and comments of 
the Press on it, and on Bishop Tucksr’s timely and forcible letter in defence 
of the charges made against him in the Blue Book, will awaken the public 
mind more fully to the great issues involved. A detailed report of the 
speeches follows :— 
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(By permission from the ‘“‘TimsEs,” 14th Fanuary, 1899.) 
Mr. J. A. Peasz, M.P., in introducing the deputation, said that he had been 
asked to introduce a deputation consisting of :—(1) Those members of a 
committee of the Society of Friends who were responsible for the mission 
station of that society in the Island of Pemba; (2) members of the BRITISH 
AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, who, with the Society of Friends and 
others, not only viewed the continuance of a system of Slavery with 
abhorrence, but who, as explained in their letter to Lord SaLisBury on 
December 17th last, believed that the Government might now take more 
active steps to bring Slavery to a rapid termination within the British 
Protectorate of Zanzibar. Under the emancipating Decree upon which the 
Government had been relying, it took more than a year to secure the freedom 
of the first 2,000 Slaves, and of the 2,300 who contracted themselves as free 
labourers out of a total Slave population in the islands variously estimated 
between 144,000 and 266,000, and in the Island of Pemba, out of 70,000 
Slaves, only about 1,200 to 1,400 had received their papers;up to the present 
date. The absence of more emphatic condemnation at home of a Decree 
which Mr. Commissioner FARLER acknowledged was not even aimed at the 
institution of Slavery itself, might, he thought, be attributed to the very 
distinct and reiterated pledges made by the Government, of their intention to 
terminate Slavery in the Protectorate, and to the popular belief that the 
pledges given to Parliament would be fulfilled without delay. In March, 
1895, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN expressed his view “that it was time Slavery came 
to an end.” In August, the same year, Mr. Batrour, the leader of the 
House, accepted the pledges of his predecessors, In March, 1896, Mr. Curzon 
gave an assurance to Parliament “that Her Majesty’s representative at 
Zanzibar would put the determination of the Government into operation.” 
In June, 1897, Mr. BALtFour promised that the Government would “ carry 
out on the mainland what the Government were in process of carrying out 
on the islands,” and last Session further pledges were again given of the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to abolish Slavery. They were not 
unaware of the difficulties which the Government had to face, especially 
having regard to the manner in which the Arab Mahommedan population 
might regard an interference with the system which they had countenanced 
for centuries, though Slavery was directly discouraged in the Koran. The 
dislocation of labour and possible suffering by any sudden action had been 
officially regarded as a danger detrimental to the interests of the Slave as 
well as his master, but they believed that such dangers might be avoided, 
and in any case were not comparable to the desirability of giving the Slave 
his freedom. He knew of no instance where a similar gradual process had 
been adopted, whilst many cases could be cited, even with Mahommedan 
population present, where prompt emancipation had been effectively and 
satisfactorily secured. On Jubilee Day, 1897, Sir GEORGE GOLDIE by a 
stroke of the pen freed every Slave in Nigeria, and they held that the 
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‘Government could now promptly abolish it in the Zanzibar Protectorate if 
they would give the necessary instructions. Experience had shown that 
forced and free labour could not flourish side by side, and that to attempt 
to prolong a period of transition was to create a delay prejudicial to the 
settlement of labour difficulties, and the postponement of the day when the 
moral elevation of the Slave from his degraded position could begin. They 
admitted that steps had been taken which had improved the sanitary 
condition and general treatment of the Slave, and they were glad to learn 
that women were no longer illegally shackled in irons on the Island of 
Pemba, but they resented the view of Mr. Commissioner Last, that “the 
provisions of the Decree should be allowed to work slowly,” or the view 
expressed by Sir A. HarDINGE, that they might wait for ‘‘a decade’’ before 
they could look for the disappearance of Slavery in the islands. They asked 
for an alteration of the local Slavery laws and customs, so as to secure that 
the laws of Great Britain in regard to Slavery might apply to all inhabitants 
on both the mainland and islands in the Protectorate; that in regard to 
compensation they might know our pecuniary liability, and that after a given 
date all claims should cease ; that there should be no exceptional exclusion 
of c ncubines; and that there should no longer be any necessity for Slaves 
to apply to native, or even to other officials for freedom papers, but that 
emancipation should be given as a right to all. If financial difficulties 
connected with the Zanzibar exchequer were an impediment to a more rapid 
system of emancipation, let a vote be demanded in Parliament, and he was 
sure it would be responded to. He appealed to the Government to grant 
early emancipation to every Slave in the Protectorate, for the sake of 
philanthropy, for the sake of degraded humanity, for the benefit of their 
fellow creatures, and to promote that brotherhood of man in which all 
freedom-loving Christians believed. (Cheers.) 


Dr. Cust also spoke, and referred to the measures which in earlier years 
had been taken to abolish Slavery in India. The Government ought to see 
what was needed to abolish Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba, and should 
determine at any cost to carry the measure out. While as a rule they were 
opposed to give compensation to Slave-owners, they thought that in this matter 
suine scheme of compensation might be adopted if claims were submitted 
within a reasonable limit of time. 

Mr. Henry NEwMAN drew attention to the slow and cumbrous method of 
Slave enfranchisement at present in vogue, and to the small number of Slaves 
who were freed in comparison with the population as a whole. There should 
be a definite limit of time, beyond which no Slave-owner should have the 
opportunity of claiming compensation. He objected to any distinction being 
made in the matter of freedom between men and women, because the effect ot 
such a distinction on the life of the coloured population was essentially bad. 
He further drew attention to the question of concubinage and the liberation 
of Slaves on the mainland strip. 
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Mr. MAcKENzIE thought that though the Government were animated by 
the best intentions, the Decree which had been issued was very defective in its 
operation, especially on two points. The carrying out of the provisions of the 
Decree had been placed in the hands of the Walis, who were Arabs and Slave- 
holders. These native officials had no sympathy with the Slave population, 
and this provision was a great blot on the Decree. British officials ought to 
have been appointed to administer the Decree. The second point was 
compensation, and he was not in favour of this provision, because he did not 
think that any human being had any right to enslave another. The main- 
land strip should be placed on the same footing as Zanzibar and Pemba, 
because these territories belonged to the same authority. 

Mr. E. W. Brooks (hon. Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Committee of the 
SociETy OF FRIENDs) also spoke to the same effect. 

Mr. Broprick, in reply, thought it was a fortunate circumstance that one 
of his first public official duties in the position which he now occupied was to 
receive a deputation from the Societies on this subject. No one could feel a 
higher interest in the object of the deputation than he did, nor had many of 
those present probably more carefully followed the results of what was taking 
place at Zanzibar. It was a great pleasure to hear the moderate, though 
vigorous, statements which had been made on behalf of the Societies by 
gentlemen whose labours were well known in connection with this beneficent 
work. He agreed that it was very desirable that small questions and side- 
issues should be left out of sight in dealing with this question, and he asked 
the deputation to believe that the efforts of the Government were anxiously 
directed towards the end which members of the deputation had in view. If 
there was any difference in the position which the Government had taken up, 
he hoped: to be able to show that it was not without some ground, and was 
not due to any difference in principle, or in the desire to secure as soon as 
possible the abolition of Slavery in the dominions under the protectorate of 
the QUEEN. 

THE RESULTS OF THE DECREE. 


A great deal had been said with regard to the slight result which had 
hitherto been achieved in the policy of liberation, but that result should not 
be altogether weighed by the number of Slaves emancipated. In the first 
year of the Decree 4,278 Slaves had been liberated. Since then the results 
were—for the June quarter the number was 522, September quarter 630, 
December quarter 558. In addition to this the number of children freed 
without compensation during the year was 230. Seven hundred and sixty- 
five Slaves were freed through the Registrar’s Office, and about a thousand 
more had contracted as free labourers outside. The total number was 8,018 
Slaves who were known to have obtained their freedom during the period in 
which the Decree had been in force. The number in the December quarter 
was less than in the other quarters, but this was accounted for in the 
despatch which the Government had received. {Archdeacon FARLER in a 
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letter dated November 7, said that hardly any Slaves were now coming in 
for freedom ; they were all earning good wages ; some of them thought that 
freedom could wait ; they were being paid the same as free labourers, and a 
large number had gone off to seek work of their own account, and were 
contracting freely with the Arabs. He thought that this statement was a 
very satisfactory testimony. In the first place, it proved that progress was 
not to be measured by the number of men actually coming in to ask for 
freedom ; and, in the second place, it proved the custom was growing up of 
paying, especially at harvest time, wages for labour. If this custom once 
began to obtain general recognition, he thought that the difficulty which 
had been anticipated between free and forced labour existing side by side 
would shortly disappear. In his judgment, therefore, these figures were 
encouraging and full of hope. The Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba were not 
now in ignorance of their right to become free. This knowledge was widely 
extended. 
SoME DIFFICULTIES OF ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


It might be asked, however, that if this was so why had not more Slaves 
come forward. One speaker referred to the cumbrous procedure in the 
Courts, and another gentleman said that the Walis, had, if anything, impeded 
the work of freeing Slaves. The information at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment was, however, opposed to this view. The Government had every 
reason to believe that the Walis had honestly endeavoured to carry out the 
rather difficult task which had been committed tothem. If there had been 
delay, it was owing undoubtedly to the difficulty of machinery in examining 
these questions and to assess compensation. Although that difficulty of 
machinery might account for the small number of Slaves enfranchised, and 
although they might perhaps have raised the number to 10,000 if the 
machinery had been more rapid in its working, they must seek somewhere 
else for the main difficulty. It was to be found in the statement which had 
been made by a competent observer that the Slave lost much of his man- 
liness because he had been brought so low as to be strangely content with 
bondage. What the Government had endeavoured to do had been to secure 
to the Slave the advantages of freedom if he chose to claim it, or to relieve 
him of the disadvantages of Slavery if he did not claim freedom. It had 
been suggested that acts of cruelty committed on Slaves before the Decree 
might even now be perpetrated in remoter parts of the territory ; but there 
was a consensus of opinion, he believed, to the effect that the material 
condition of the Slaves had been greatly improved. If any one could place 
before the Government instances in which there had lately been a glut of 
applicants to the Courts, and Slaves had been kept away through fear of 
delay, he assured the deputation that Her Majesty’s Ministers would do all 
they could to accelerate procedure. If anyone could bring forward a case in 
which the Walis had not acted fairly, or had obstructed procedure, the 
Government would have it investigated ; and if the Government could do 
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anything under the present provisions of the law to see the Decree brought 
into more effective working, they would not be slow to take the necessary 
steps for redress. But it should be clearly understood that, glad as the 
Government was to see the largest possible number of men and women 
coming forward to claim their liberty, their object had been to secure the 
benefits of freedom to the largest number, or to relieve these men and 
women of the disadvantages of Slavery, and that the transition from one 
system to another should be carried out with the least amount of disturbance 
to the social conditions of the islands. 


COMPENSATION TO SLAVE-OWNERS. 


Something had been said about compensation. It was not the case, 
however, that for all Slaves who were free at this moment the masters were 
receiving compensation. There were several hundreds of cases of Slaves 
who had been freed without compensation being paid to the owners. He 
did not propose to enter upon this question now, but compensation had been 
established in pursuance of a promise given by Sir CHARLES Evan-SmItTH, 
and in face of the pledge it was necessary for the good faith of the 
Government that compensation should be given. But the same consideration 
in the matter of good faith applied in some degree to the proposal that the 
Government should fix a date to limit claims. To say to an owner that 
unless he chose to claim compensation within a certain fixed period a pledge 
which had been given stating that the status of the Slave should be 
unchanged would fall to the ground appeared to Lord Sa.isBury to be a 
very considerable straining of our reputation for just dealing ; and it was for 
that reason, and not in any desire to retard the action of the Decree, 
that the Government hesitated to fix a date or take any step which would 
seem to be a breach of good faith with those to whom compensation had 
been promised. He doubted very much whether, when they were passing 
through this transition state of things, and when up to now progress was 
being made by the freedom of action on both sides, they would be wise to 
take measures to force the Slaves into Court, or to force their masters to 
bring them into Court. 


CONCUBINAGE. 


A very delicate question had been touched upon with reference to 
concubinage, and a quotation had been made from a communication from 
Bishop Tucker, of whose action and devotion to the cause of freedom he 
wished to speak with every respect. But what would be the effect of the 
action which he proposed? It should be recollected that the majority of the 
children of these Arabs were the children of concubines, and not of wives. 
If they applied the English law, which recognised one wife only, and 
concubines were to be set free, then the result would be to make every child 
illegitimate. They could not at the same time hold to the Mahommedan law, 
that the child of the concubine should be the joint heir with the child of the 
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wife in case of recognition by the father, and declare that the mother should 
by the English law be held to be free of her status under the Mahommedan 
law. There was no way of getting out of that difficulty ; and he thought 
that this was a consideration worth pondering over, especially as the 
anticipations of those who originally spoke on the question before it was put 
to the test of experience had been found to be incorrect. He recalled a speech 
made in Parliament in which it was roundly asserted that, while complete 
freedom was given to the man Slave, all the women were retained in 
bondage. What was the fact? More than half the Slaves emancipated 
in the first year were women. This fact proved, at all events, that the 
Decree had reached a great class, and that it was but a small class under the 
regulations respecting concubinage who had remained in Slavery. This 
year very nearly the same results had been achieved ; nearly 1,400 women 
had been legally freed; and this fact proved that the position of women 
under the Decree was very nearly the same as that of the men. 


SLAVERY ON THE MAINLAND. 


The Government had now been asked to take a further and important 
step, and to extend the Decree to the mainland strip under the authority of 
the SuLTAN oF ZANZIBAR. He did not wish to go back upon the old 
arguments used on many occasions against this extension. He would not 
say anything as to the difference in the conditions of Slavery on the main- 
land, which were considerable. While he firmly believed that in Zanzibar 
and Pemba the gradual process which the Government had set on foot had 
been to the advantage of the Slaves themselves, he thought they must not 
only consider this point with reference to the mainland, but also the position 
of the Government on the mainland. In Zanzibar and Pemba they were 
dealing with a population numbering 200,000; but on the mainland of 
British East Africa and Uganda the Government had undertaken charge of 
a dominion which amounted to something like 700,000 square miles—a 
territory three and a half times the size of France. The length of coast 
was about 400 miles, and the population was 13,000,000. How was this vast 
territory administered ? What were the number of Europeans employed ? 
In British East Africa they had under the Government about 50 Europeans, 
in Uganda about as many, and temporarily in the two Protectorates they 
had three or four regiments. The strip was only taken over in 1895, and 
since then there had been, in 1897, a rebellion and a mutiny to deal with. 
At this moment three events had been reported, one of which had not yet 
been corroborated officially. One event was a mutiny in a company of our 
black troops ; the second an attack made on two companies of our Indian 
contingent ; and the third the slaughter, by a tribe apparently friendly, of a 
British officer and: nine men. We had lost eight officers killed and five 
wounded, and 834 men killed and wounded. In a condition of unrest of 
this character the Government had to consider very carefully before they 
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took any step which must cause some disturbance, and probably some irrita- 
tion among the Arabs over this long strip, and which might cause unrest 
among the Slaves themselves. On the mainland strip certain steps had been 
taken which had not been taken in other parts of the Protectorate. All 
importation of Slaves kad been stopped long ago, and if Slave-raiding was 
still carried on, he could only say that British officers would employ all 
measures to put a stop to it. The selling of Slaves was also stopped, and so 
was all inheritance in Slaves ; all the children born since 1890 were free, and 
in penal offences, Slave and master were treated alike before the law. The 
Government did not depart from Mr. BALFour’s pledge that at the earliest 
Opportunity they hoped to extend to the mainland the process already 
carried out in the islands. It was Lord Sa.isBury’s opinion that, until the 
Government became more settled on the mainland, it was impossible to take 
further steps ; and he was sure that if they acted too precipitately in the 
matter further trouble would ensue, which the Government might not be in 
a position to meet. Their view, therefore, was that progress in these matters 
must be gradual. Full effect would be given to the promises which had been 
made to Parliament. The Government would carry out to the best of their 
ability the Decree as it now existed in Zanzibar and Pemba, and local 
officials would be urged to expedite and help in the transition. The Govern- 
ment would watch carefully for the time to extend the Decree to the 
mainland. Meanwhile he recognised the beneficial effects of the efforts 
which both Societies had made towards that education of the Slave which 
alone could make his liberty more useful to him, as well as to secure that the 
Slave should have the full benefits of the Decree. No outside stimulus was 
needed to induce the Government to push forward by every means in their 
power what they felt they could do consistently with security, good faith, 
and good government ; and it was their earnest belief that in the measures 
taken for the ultimate emancipation of Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba and 
on the mainland, the blessings of civilisation and of freedom would be 
enjoyed by those who were now, in common with other subjects, under the 
protection of the QuEEN. (Cheers.) 
A vote of thanks to Mr. Broprick closed the proceedings. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON THE DEPUTATION. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


NorHING could be less satisfactory than the reply which the Anti-Slavery Society 
and the Society of Friends received yesterday from the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. For it showed that the Government do not comprehend the feeling of this 
country on the subject of Slavery, nor the utter illegality of the “ peculiar 
institution” in any form under the British flag. This is really a point of extreme 
importance, which should be raised in the House of Commons as soon as Parliament 
meets, and forced to a division, so that the constituencies may know who are in 
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favour of treating human creatures like cattle, and who are not. Nothing could be 
got yesterday from Mr. Broprick except generalities and evasions. In the House he 
will have to be more explicit, and to repeat, or to abandon, his predecessor’s 
argument that Slavery was required for the maintenance of concubinage. Mr. 
JosEPH PEASE, who introduced the deputation, and whose services in keeping the 
subject before the public merit the warmest acknowledgment, pointed out that this 
accursed system was tolerated in a British Protectorate under a Sultan who is as 
much a puppet of Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE as the KHEDIvE is of Lord Cromer. Mr. 
PEASE cited a recent and crucial instance of the rapidity with which Slaves might be 
liberated in Africa’ In June, 1897, on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee, Sir 
GrEorGE GoLpik, as Chairman of the Niger Company, issued a Decree, which gave 
every Slave in the Company’s territories his freedom. Of course, it may be said that 
paper is not fact, and that many of the Nigerian Slaves remained with their masters. 
But they remained of their own accord, and this nation was saved from the disgrace of 
tolerating the intolerable. Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar does 
not consider it a disgrace. Sir ARTHUR HaRDINGE argues on behalf of the Slave- 
holder with the ingenuity and fecundity of a Greek sophist. Until he has been 
transferred to another sphere of usefulness, there is not much hope for the Slave. 
On one point Mr. Broprick has something to say for himself, or rather for Lord 
Satispury. When Slavery was abolished in British Possessions, the House of 
Commons voted twenty millions sterling to compensate the owners. It might not do 
so now. But when property is taken from individuals on public grounds, the fact 
that the law recognised it has always been taken to be sufficient ground for 
compensation. Mr. Broprick talks about “the blessings of freedom and civilisation 
being ultimately enjoyed ” by those under the QuEEn’s protection. ‘“ Ultimately” 
will not do. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN bitterly reproached the Liberal Government for not 
having done away with Slavery in Zanzibar four years and a half ago. The 
demand was sudden, but it was difficult to resist, and what was then an irregularity 
has now become a scandal. 
Of one remark made by Mr. Broprick yesterday serious notice should be taken. 
He was dealing with the position of Slaves in a Protectorate, explaining that they 
could not be sold, and he added this astonishing declaration : “ Where,” he said 
“a Slave cannot get to a Court, he has only to step across the frontier within ten 
miles, and he cannot be brought before his master again.” This is a dignified position 
for her Majesty’s Government to take up. They dare not release Slaves themselves, 
and so they suggest that, perhaps, it would be as well if the Slaves ranaway. We 
are surprised that Mr. Broprick should care to revive an old and discreditable story. 
Bishop TUCKER, who has resided for many years in East Africa, and resides there 
still, has vindicated in a powerful letter the action of the Church Missionary Society 
from the charges of the Consul-General. In doing so he has framed a formidable 
indictment against Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, the Foreign Office, and Lord SaLisBury. 
It is time,and more than time, to insist that both at Zanzibar and at 
Peute, wherever the British flag flies and the sovereignty of the QUEEN is 


acknowledged, Slavery in every shape shall absolutely cease and determine.— 
Daily News, January 14th, 1899. 





THE facts that emerge from Mr. Sr. Joun Bropricx’s reply to the Anti-Slavery 
deputation yeste.day, on the subject of Zanzibar, are not nearly so satisfactory as 
Mr. BropRIck’s suave expressions of sympathy seem to imply. No one would desire 
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for a mument to suggest that the Government is not anxious for the abolition of 
Slavery in every corner of the earth that is under British rule, or to belittle the huge 
difficulties incident to the treatment of the African Slave Trade. But many people 
will feel, and we are afraid they are justified in feeling, that there is not to-day in the 
official British mind the same abhorrence of Slavery as a system as was formerly 
characteristic of our Government’s representatives. There are things in connection 
with African Slavery, no doubt, which have to be admitted and to be faced by prac- 
tical men, however passionate their zeal for freedom. General Gorpon found this out 
long ago. No one can suppose that every Slave in Zanzibar is going to be instantly 
freed by a single edict. But this is not the point in question. Mr. Bropricx told the 
deputation that the freeing of the Slaves is going on as quickly as is possible, or, at 
least, desirable, and that nothing else can be done at present. He appeared to think 
that so long as it was made impossible to sell Slaves, or to dispose of them by will 
beyond father and son, the lot of the Slave was really as comfortable as we can expect 
it to be, at all events, for the time. And, he added, taking refuge in a somewhat 
extraordinary statement “ where a Slave could not get to a Court, he had only to slip 
across the frontier, within ten miles, and he could not be brought before his master 
again.” We suggest that the country will not be satisfied with this way of regarding 
the question. It is contrary to all the feelings of the English people, and to all the 
best traditions of English rule, that Slavery should be tolerated anywhere in the 
Empire a day longer than is absolutely necessary, if it is ever necessary. And what 
we want to see on the part of the Foreign Office, and still more on the part of the 
English representative at Zanzibar, is a little keener discomfort on account of the 
blot on our ’scutcheon, and less anxiety to argue the case of the African Slave-owner 
at all costs. —Zcho, Jan. 14th, 1899. 


THE deputation which interviewed Mr. Broprick yesterday on the subject of 
Slavery in Zanzibar, Pemba, and the neighbouring mainland hada reply from the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which was in some respects fairly satisfactory, and in 
others less so. Although every one is ready to admit the difficulties the Government 
have to face in dealing with this question, it is impossible for an Englishman to avoid a 
feeling of strong annoyance that Slavery in any form should be permitted on British 
territory or in a British Protectorate. If there were not sufficient evidence that the 
Government are in earnest over the matter, public disapproval would, we believe, 
manifest itself very vigorously. But, although delay some little time ago gave ground 
for doubt, there seems by this time to be no reason for doubting that the Govern- 
ment have taken the matter seriously, and are slowly completing the work of eman- 
cipation. We only wish that that work was progressing more speedily ; but the 
circumstances that the Slaves are fairly well treated by their masters for the most 
part, and that they have no knowledge of the degradation of their state, prevent 
them from taking as much advantage of the opportunities of liberation offered them 
as could be wished. For ourselves, we wish that it were possible to declare the 
Slavery system at an end, once and for all. But the Government assures us that 
such a step would be so dangerous that it cannot be considered ; and this assurance 
will be accepted, provided that emancipation is pushed on as rapidly as possible. It 
is well, however, that the Government should have an occasional reminder that the 
country they represent, the country which is, by all its traditions, the unrest 
ing foe of Slavery, is watching closely lest they should relax their efforts, and the 
Societies which formed the deputation which visited Mr. BRoprick yesterday have 
therefore done a useful national work.— Sheffield Independent, January 14th, 1899. 
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Mr. Broprick’s handling of the subject of Slavery in East Africa is a decided 
improvement on Lord Curzon’s, inasmuch as he treats Slavery as a serious subject 
not unworthy of the attention of a British Minister. Indeed, if the Government 
strictly carry out the promise conveyed in Mr. Broprick’s concluding words to the 
deputation which approached him on the subject on Friday, they will be practically 
reversing their past and present policy. Little or nothing has hitherto been done to 
“‘expedite’ and help the transition” from Slavery to freedom. The Act of Emanci- 
pation is working very slowly, and a large and important class of Slaves are omitted 
from it altogether. Mr. Broprick, like most officials, is all in favour of a very gradual 
process, but no one has contended for anything else. What is felt is that the transition 
ought to be made as speedy and complete as is reasonably possible, and that this will 
not be done as long as it is left in the hands of men like Sir A. HARDINGE and his 
present subordinates, who speak contemptuously of the “ anti-Slavery faction,” fight 
emancipation decrees point by point, and fill pages of official correspondence with 
encomiums of Slave-owners and attacks on missionaries, whose only offence is their 
zeal on behalf of the Slave. It is absurd to leave the working of a decree of eman- 
cipation in the hands of men whose bias in favour of Slavery is so manifest, and if 
the Government are really “as anxious to abolish Slavery” as the members of 
Friday’s deputation they will do one of two things. Either they will insist ona more 
thoroughgoing decree, or they will replace the pro-Slavery officials by men who are 
in sympathy with emancipation, and may be relied upon to push it forward, and not 
merely to act as brakes upon the wheel. It is surely a piece 
of pedantry to find a breach of faith in a notification to owners that if they desire 
the compensation promised to them they must apply for it before a certain date. The 
argument is of a piece with the obstructiveness which the Foreign Office, backed by 
Sir A. HaRDINGE and his subordinates, has all along shown to emancipation. There 
remains the question of concubinage, which has been left untouched by existing 
decrees. This institution again is sedulously whitewashed by our officials on the 
spot, and it is only from incidental admissions that one gathers some of its darker 
features. Those who argue that it is so interwoven with the structure of Mahometan 
society that we cannot touch it do not appear to have asked themselves whether the 
element of Slavery, and therefore of potential compulsion as against free contract, is 
an essential part of the institution. 

However slow the process may be, Slave-owning by Arabs in East Africa is 
aoumed to extinction.—Manchester Guardian, January 16th, 1899. 


WE are glad that Mr. Prasg’s deputation went to Mr. BRopRICK to urge the 
Government to quicken the pace at which Slaves are being emancipated in Zanzibar 
and Pemba. Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE is notoriously a “ backward” on the subject, 
and it is well that the anti-Slavery feeling in this country should be definitely 
indicated, as it was yesterday. As we have pointed out in discussing Bishop TuCKER’s 
letter to the Zimes, the Government's record on this subject—in particular Sir 
RICHARD WEBSTER’S—is extraordinary, and we do not forget Lord Curzon’s defence 
one day of giving up runaway Slaves, and his retreat the next afternoon. The Zimes 
to-day, in seeking to reconcile Lord Sa.isspury’s ‘two voices” of 1889 and 1897, 
says :— 

“There is not that sharp opposition which he (Bishop TUCKER) seems to 
imagine, between an injunction against harbouring runaway Slaves and a warning 
that it is against the law actively to assist in handing them back to their masters ’ 
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This means, we suppose, that the missionaries ought to put the runaway into the 
garden so as not to “harbour” him, in order that his master may re-capture him 
without any “active” assistance. Otherwise we should have thought that the 
opposition between the injunction and the warning was decidedly “ sharp.”— West- 
minster Gazette, January 14th, 1899. 











LETTERS ON SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 
To the Edzttor of the ‘ Times.” 


Str,—The courteous reply of the new Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to the Anti-Slavery deputation on the 13th inst., so fully reported in 
The Times, contains some points on which the views of this Society are not 
in accord with those of the Government, and on these there will no doubt 
be a further discussion in Parliament at an early date. May I be allowed to. 
state in a few words what are the chief points of difference ? 

The deputation was somewhat surprised at Mr. Broprick’s attempt to 
justify the slow progress of abolition in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
by bringing forward the argument which Lord Satisspury has already urged 
—that the Government cannot go back from the premise already made by 
Sir CHARLES Evan-Smiru, through the Suttan, in the Decree of August Ist,. 
1890, that ‘‘all Slaves legally possessed on this day by our subjects shall 
remain with their owners as at present. Their status shall be unchanged.”’ 
On this ground the Government considers that compensation should be 
given to the masters. But Mr. Broprick did not tell the deputation that 
on June sth, 1873, a treaty was made between Great Britain and Zanzibar 
for the suppression of the Slave trade, a full copy of which, in ‘‘ Hertslet’s 
Commercial Treaties,” vol. XIV., p. 634, is now before me. This treaty, 
signed by “ JoHN Kirk, political agent, Zanzibar,” and two plenipotentiaries 
of the Sultan S—yyip BArGHASH, declares ‘‘ that from this date the export of 
Slaves from the coast of the mainland of Africa, whether destined for 
transport from one part of the SuLTAN’s dominions to another, or for con- 
veyance to foreign parts, shall entirely cease.” It further declares that his 
Highness the SULTAN engages that all public markets in his dominions for 
the buying and selling of imported Slaves shall be entirely closed. It is, 
therefore, quite clear that any promise made to the SULTAN rn 1890 by 
Sir C. Euan-Smitu that the status of the Slaves should be unchanged, would 
in no way apply to any Slaves brought into the islands in contravention of 
the Suttan’s Decree of June 5th, 1873, although these, no doubt, far out- 
numbered the Slaves that remained alive whose importation took place 
previous to that date. Only for this smaller number—constantly diminishing 
year by yeas—could Sir C. Euan-SmitH have any authority to make any 
promise, and for these alone can the Government show any reason for 
granting compensation. 

The only other point on which I venture to touch in a few words, is 
where Mr. Broprick gives his reasons for refusing to grant abolition to the 
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Slaves on the ten-mile mainland strip over which we allow the SULTAN OF 
ZANZIBAR to hold a nominal sovereignty. Beyond the frontier line, across 
which Mr. Broprick artlessly suggests that the Slave can step if he wishes 
to be free, lies the great territory consisting of the East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates. The mutinies and outrages in the remoter parts of these 
regions, which the Under-Secretary so graphically described to the deputa- 
tion, cannot, one would imagine, be traced to the action of the Arabs or the 
Slaves on the mainland strip. Therefore, Sir, this Society must decline to 
accept any such excuse for refusing to free the Slaves on the mainland, most 
of whom are held in contravention of the edict issued by the SuLTAN in 1876. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Hon. Secretary. 


BRITISH AND ForeIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


55, New Broap Street, E.C., Fanuary 25th. 


To the Editor of the “ TimEs.”’ 


Sir,—May I solicit the favour of a small space in your columns on the 
subject of the deputations to the Foreign Office on January 13th, regarding 
the institution of Slavery in East Equatorial Africa. 


I had the honour of representing the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, but in your report my remarks are reduced into the space of six 
lines: such was the fate of other speakers, who spoke at great length, men 
who knew the subject thoroughly, and were not mere fanatical faddists: I 
also have studied practically the phenomena of this subject for more than 
fifty years. 


Some of your correspondents write, as is involuntary servitude were a 
necessary part of the domestic life of a Mahommedan community, forgetting 
that the Empress of India has a larger number of Mahommedan subjects than 
any other Sovereign, and among the sixty millions of Mahommedans in India 
there is not a single Slave ; and this state of things has come about since the 
year 1843, when the legal status of Slavery was abolished by statesmen who 
knew what their duty was, and had the strength of their convictions to do it. 





Some write, as if on this matter of personal liberty there should be one 
law for males and another for females: they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. 

In British India, forty years ago, when a so-called ‘‘Slave-girl” rushed into 
my Magisterial Court for protection against a Eunuch, or the so-called ‘‘Slave, 
owner himself,” on her petition I endorsed “ the petitioner may go wherever she 
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‘ekes’’ : this was signed and sealed, and handed to her; and I should like 
to have seen a Eunuch or a Nawab touch her. 


No compensation was given ; if the male or female so-called “ Slave” was 
content to live with their old employer, they could do so, all that was 
conditioned for was—‘no lash”; “no restraint of the person.” All Her 
Majesty’s subjects had the right of personal liberty, and any wrong inflicted 
on one of Her Majesty’s subjects was punishable by the executive authorities. 





We boast of being an Imperial race, with a high sense of what is morally 
right and what is morally wrong: British India has always acted up to that 
standard. 

When we abolished the custom of “ burning of widows,” we laughed at 
Hindu religious laws, or customs having the force of law. 


When we forbade the Rajput nobles to kill their daughters, the same 
argument was used, that no custom can justify murder. 


As we extended our Empire in the middle of this century, our laws 
regarding widow-burning, daughter-killing, and Slavery, accompanied us : no 
new legislation was required for so-called ‘‘ Protectorates,” or newly-conquered 
provinces: it was part of our system to carry with us on our warpath 
personal liberty, religious toleration, and protection of human life. 


In 1844 I was appointed assistant to the agent of the Governor-General in 
the protected Sikh States betwixt the Satlaj and the Jamna; nothing in the 
way of Slavery, such as capture of runaways, or personal violence, was 
tolerated. 

When two years later, after tremendous battle, we annexed =he country as 
far as the Beas, I was placed in charge of a newly-conquered district, and 
under the orders of Sir Henry Harpince, the Governor-General, we quietly 
forbade all such customs as I have described above. The people did not quite 
like it, but had to submit. 


Why does not the grandson of that noble hero, Sir Henry HarRDINGE, who 
is now Commissioner of Zanzibar, rise to the level of greatness of his grand- 
father? Is the British nation retrograding in its sense of high moral duty ? 
Is the population of the Protectorate of Zanzibar, Pemba, and the strip of 
mainland, so very much tn excess of British India? We know that it isa 
mere drop in the ocean. 





Subject provinces are not made over by Providence to British rule, merely 
for the purpose of expanding commerce, and shaking the Pagéda tree, but in 
order that Englishmen may, like the Romans in ancient days, act imperially, 
call a spade a spade, denounce a commercial job, and punish and root out a 
crime. 

Send an Anglo-Indian of the ‘‘ Joun Lawrence” type to East Africa, 
and the difficulty will disappear. The present condition of affairs is con- 
temptible in the eyes of the administrators of great subject provinces. West 
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Africa and the Niger set a shining example to East Africa. The status of 


Slavery has been abolished there, by a strong man, who knew what was right 
and did it. 


Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, (.L.D., 
Late Member of H.M. Indian Civil Service. 


63, Etm Park GARDENS, Lonpon, S.W. 
Fanuary, 22, 1899. 


[No notice was taken by the ‘‘ Times” of thas letter. | 








SLAVERY IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
LETTER FROM BisHoP TUCKER. 
To the Editor of the “ TIMES.” 


Sir,—In the course of the debate in the House of Commons on Slavery 
in British East Africa, reported in your issue of August 6th, a despatch 
from Sir ARTHUR HarDINGE to Lord Sa.ispury, dated September 14th, 
1897, and published in the Parliamentary Blue Book, Africa, No. 6 (1898) 
was largely quoted. In that despatch Sir ARTHUR writes as follows with 
regard to what has on the highest legal authority been declared to be the 
illegal surrender and detention of fugitive Slaves :— 


‘Tt is open to Bishop Tucker to protest against the system, but it is not 
fair of him to create the impression that it is not one in which he and his 
brother missionaries have for the last seven years acquiesced, and to which 


the Church Missionary Society’s East African representatives have solemnly 
promised to conform.” 


In these words the impression is conveyed that I and my fellow 
Missionaries in East Africa have knowingly for the last seven years been 
committing a series of illegal acts. 


May I be allowed not only to protest against the injustice of launching 
an insinuation of this kind against a man who, in consequence of his work 
lying in the heart of Central Africa, is unable even to hear of the charge 
until months after it has been made, but also to repudiate in the strongest 
possible manner the inference sought to be conveyed ? 


What are the facts of thecase? It is perfectly true that the missionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society undertook in 1889 to surrender fugitive 
Slaves who might take shelter with them. Ihave stated the fact publicly 
over and overagain. But whydid they do so? Simply because they were 
informed by Lord SatisBury, through her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
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Zanzibar, that to do otherwise was to act illegally. On February 1, 1889, 
Sir Jutian PAUNCEFOTE wrote thusto Sir CHarLEs Euvan-SmITH, then her 
Majesty’s Agent at Zanzibar :— 

‘“‘T am directed by the Marquis of SALispuRY to instruct you to warn all 
missionary societies against harbouring runaway Slaves without making any 
exception. No legal right to do so can be claimed, and when a refuge and 
asylum are granted in extreme cases of peril and out of humanity it is done 
at the risk of the person giving the shelter.” 

The missionaries having been instructed in accordance with Lord 
SALIsBuRY’s direction, measures were taken by them, in conjunction with 
the administration, for the surrender of runaway Slaves. As it turns out the 
whole arrangement was illegal from beginning to end. But upon whom 
rests the responsibility? Upon the missionaries, who in vain protested, or 
upon the Government, who compelled them to act in the manner described ? 
Clearly not upon the missionaries. They had no choice in the matter. They 
were plainly told by Lord Satissury that to shelter Slaves was illegal, and 
like loyal citizens they obeyed the law as laid down for them, and many 
Slaves were actually surrendered. This went on until July 1st, 1895, when 
the government of the country passed from the hands of the I.B.E.A. 
Company into those of her Majesty’s Government. It appeared to me then 
that a complete change had come over the situation, and that probably that 
which might be a legal course of procedure for a trading company to pursue 
in a matter of this kind, would be altogether illegal for the representatives 
of her Majesty the Queen. In one case the directors only would be com- 
promised, but in the other the whole British nation. Immediately, therefore, 
on my return from Uganda (two years ago), where I had been engaged for 
more than 12 months, I addressed a letter to her Majesty’s Acting 
Commissioner (Mr. CRauFurp) asking him what course it was proposed to 
pursue under the altered condition of things with regard to the surrender of 
fugitive Slaves. I expressed the hope that now Great Britain had become 
responsible for the government of British East Africa no more demands for 
surrender would be made. To that letter I have received no reply from that 
day to this. 

Under these circumstances it became necessary for me at once to ascertain 
whether her Majesty’s Commissioner in East Africa was acting in accordance 
with the common law of England or not in restoring runaway Slaves to their 
masters. I therefore took steps to obtain legal opinion upon the point, and 
being, in consequence of the advice which I received, convinced that the 
Administration in East Africa was acting illegally, I at once instructed the 
C.M.S. representative in Mombasa to refuse to deliver up any more Slaves. 
I stated at the same time that I was prepared to answer any charge which 


might be brought against me in consequence. Eventually the matter was 


brought before the House of Commons, and the action of the East Africa 
Administration was defended by Mr. Curzon on the lines of Sir JuLIAN 
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PAUNCEFOTE’s despatch quoted above. On June 28, 1897, however, the 
whole of Mr. Curzon’s contention went by the board, and it was announced 
in the House of Commons that the following telegram had been sent to 
Sir ARTHUR HarpincE :— The Attorney-General has laid down that a 
British subject anywhere, in whatever service or employment he may happen 
to be engaged, if he takes part in restoring to his master, or otherwise 
depriving any person of his liberty, on the sole ground that he is a fugitive 
Slave, is breaking the British law, and exposing himself to penalties.” 

Then followed these significant words :—‘ I have to inform you for your 
personal guidance that you should conform your conduct to the law thus 
laid down.” 

I think, Sir, from what I have stated, that three things will be clear. 
First, that the missionaries were compelled to surrender fugitive Slaves, in 
obedience to the law as laid down by Lord Satissury ; secondly, that the 
law so laid down was bad, and contrary to the common law of England; 
and, thirdly, that, immediately on the true state of the law becoming known 
to us, as the result of our own inquiries, we reversed our action, and obeyed 
the law as laid down by the Attorney-General in the dictum above quoted. 

Permit me to add one word more. Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, in an earlier 
despatch—that of July 5, published in the same Blue Book to which I have 
already referred, and quoted in the recent debate in the House of Commons 
—charges the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society with systemati- 
cally encouraging Slaves to run away from their masters. In other words, 
in the one despatch he states that for seven years we have been in the habit 
of surrendering runaway Slaves, and implies that we must share in whatever 
disgrace may attach to that practice, and in the other he informs Lord 
SALisBuRY that the same missionaries are in the habit of encouraging Slaves 
to run away from their masters, and settle on mission lands. How does he 
reconcile these two statements? They directly contradict one another. 
Logic, not lack of courtesy, moves me to say that if the one is true the 
other is false, and vzce versa. 

To a certain extent, no doubt, I have only myself to blame for that 
wholesale denunciation of the missionaries at Mombasa, and myself in 
particular, which finds place in “ Africa, No. 6” (1898). I have dared, from 
entirely conscientious motives, to criticise the policy of the Consul-General 
on this Slave question. I have dared to make a stand against Arab tyranny, 
sensuality, and cruelty, on behalf of that most helpless, down-trodden section 
of humanity—the Slave-women of East Africa. I have dared to appeal to 
the law. 

It may be, and no doubt is, very humiliating for Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Zanzibar to be told by Lord Sauisspury that he must conform his 
conduct to the law ; but still that is no reason why, in utter disregard of alk 
those just, generous, and, may I not say, chivalrous considerations by which 
aman occupying the position of Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE should be moved, 
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charges, as baseless as they are contradictory, should be launched against 
missionaries whose one desire has been, as I have shown, to carry on their 


work in loyal obedience to the law. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


ALFRED R. TUCKER, Bzshop £. Eg. Africa. 
Ucanpa, East Arrica, October 14, 1898. 





[We have inserted a few of the comments which have appeared in the 
newspapers on the subject of the Deputation and of the letter from Bishop 
Tucker, which, by a fortunate circumstance, appeared in the Zzmes of the 
same date. Besides these we may point to the comments in a large number 
of organs both of the London and Provincial Press, favourable to our cause, 
such as the Morning Leader, (who published also an admirable cartoon, 
which by the courtesy of the editor in sending us the block, we are enabled 
to reproduce here),* Leeds Mercury, Bolton Evening News, NewcastleMazl, 
Newcastle Leader, Bristol Evening News, Eastern Morning News, South- 
port Guardian, Isle of Ely Advertiser, Freeman, Baptist, Church Times, 
Church Bells, Weekly Budget, Christian World, Christian Globe, Friend, 


British Friend, and Central Africa. 
This shows that there is a very considerable body of public opinion in the 
country which backs up the action of the Society.—Eb. Reporter. } 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS ON THE LETTER. 
WE referred only yesterday to the grave dissatisfaction which is felt as to the results 
of our Imperial enterprise in Uganda. But we think it necessary to call for further 
inquiry into another aspect of the same question, which is brought out by the letter 
which Bishop Tucker has just written to the Zimes, on the question of the illegal 
maintenance of Slavery. Our readers will remember how, when the question of the 
recovery of fugitive Slaves for their owners was debated in the House, Lord (then 
Mr.) Curzon declared, with the authority of the Foreign Office, that not only were 
private British subjects legally bound in these East African territories to deliver back 
into Slavery the wretches who took refuge under their protection, but that the officers 
of the QUEEN were bound to use, and would use, the forces of the Crown to restore 
these “ properties ” to the Slave-holders who claimed them. The spokesman of the 
Foreign Office was indignant with the Opposition for objecting to this theory of 
administration. Sir A. HARDINGE had convinced the Government that Slavery in 
this part of the Empire was rather a good thing than otherwise, and that it was 
sentimentality to talk about the rights of man or the emancipating virtues of the 
Union Jack. But the Opposition insisted so stoutly on that palladium of liberty, the 
Common Law, that the Government were obliged to consult their own Attorney- 
General, and on receipt of his opinion to the effect that they were diametrically 
wrong, they had to change their attitude, and telegraph to Sir A. HARDINGE to 
-nform him of the change. As Bishop Tucker remarks, they thought it necessary to 
add to the simplicity of the official telegram a note “for his personal guidance,” 
warning him to change his own policy and to conform to the law, in spite of any 





* We regret that, owing to fire at the printers’ premises, this has been rendered impossible. 
—Ep. 
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theories he might hold as to its absurdity. Yet, in spite of the Attorney-General 
and the Foreign Office and the Common Law, Sir A. HARDINGE would appear to be 
unrepentant. Bishop TuckEeR has reason to complain and to protest against the 
“wholesale denunciation of the missionaries at Mombasa, and himself in particular, 
which finds place in ‘ Africa No. 6, (1898).’” He goes on to give what he takes to be 
the reason of that official attack, in words which are painful to Imperial patriotism, 
but which everyone who knows this ugly history will know to be perfectly justified. 
- . . + Hehas, in one word, dared to appeal ¢o the law against the Slave policy 
of the British Administrators in East Africa, and they pursue him accordingly with 
misrepresentation. From people, however individually able, who administer the 
outposts of the Empire in such a spirit, what can we expect? The Foreign Office 
telegraphed the well-known rule of the Common Law to Sir A. HARDINGE on 
June 28, 1897. But we are by no means satisfied that Sir A. HaRDINGE has since 
then been studious to “conform his conduct to the law thus laid down.” The Blue 
Book in question was not reassuring, and we think that there is reason for further 
and searching inquiry in the House of Commons. Missionaries may not be always 
wise, and we hold no brief to defend them. But we are satisfied, as we believe 
are all those in this country who have seriously followed the facts, that Bishop 
TUCKER has done his best in a situation made difficult for him by the blunders of 
the Government to secure the welfare of the natives, and to forward that civilisation 
which British rule is supposed to carry in its train. So far as we can see, the transfer 
of this territory from the régime of a chartered company to the direct authority of 
the Crown has brought with it no improvement whatever. It is high time that the 
search-light of public opinion at home was brought to bear on the whole matter ; and 
it is high time also that there was some visible improvement in a discreditable 
situation.—Daztly Chronicle, January 14, 1899. 


. . . . In plain words, this gallant Bishop defied Lord Sa.issury and his 
Cabinet of Slavery. He led a revolt against Sir ARTHUR HaRDINGE, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, whose zeal in defence of Slavery earned him unenviable notoriety. 

Mr. Curzon defended Sir ARTHUR HarpiNGE. He stood by the SaLisBurRY 
edict of 1889. But the Liberal Opposition growled, the nation snarled, and on 
28th June, 1897, the panic-stricken Government capitulated, announcing in the 
House that the following telegram had been sent to Sir ARTHUR HarpINGE. [Here 
follows the telegram as quoted in the Bishop’s letter above, p. 30. ] 

The infamy of the SaLisBury edict of 1889 can be estimated only by comparing it 
with this dispatch. 

In 1889 Lord SatisBury proclaimed that it was a crime to shelter a Slave. In 
1897 he proclaimed that it was a crime not to do so. 

That is to say, what was wrong in 1889 was right in 1897. 

The latest act in this tragedy was played at the Foreign Office on Friday last. 
An Anti-Slavery deputation tried to extract from Mr. Broprick a pledge to abolish 
Slavery at once from the British Protectorate of Zanzibar. Mr. JosepH PEasE cited 
the example of Nigeria, where, on Diamond Jubilee Day, Sir GEORGE GOLDIE, by one 
stroke of the pen, freed every Slave. Mr. Broprick was unctuously polite. He 
promised many fine things ; but the one thing he did not promise was abolition 
“ The blessings of freedom ” would be enjoyed by the Slaves —— This year? No. 
Next year? No. When? “Ultimately.” Are the British peopie satisfied with 
that “ultimately ”? 
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But Mr. Broprick made one suggestion which is only worthy of this “ strong ” 
Government. He said that the Slaves could run away across the frontier! The 
British Empire has indeed fallen low if this language be tolerated. What! is 
England in such fear of a pack of rascally Arab Slave-owners that with bated breath 
she tells the hunted Slave : “I dare not release you ; but you can run away. If you 
are caught in the attempt I can’t help you”’? 

We say that Mr. Broprick and his colleagues must be forced to eat those words 
when Parliament opens. 

Let there be a rude rough end of all this parleying and paltering with a foul 
infamy. Either the Government must free the Slaves in Zanzibar or the country will 
rise against them.—Séar, Jannary 27, 1899. 





THE blame in this matter falls on the head, not of the Church Missionary Society, 
but of the Government and their advisers, who perverted English law in favour of 
the Slave-holders. Those who have read the published correspondence on the whole 
subject will hardly agree with Mr. Broprick’s assurance to the deputation which he 
received yesterday from what our officials call the “ Anti-Slavery faction,” that in 
their endeavours to promote emancipation the Government need no outside stimulus 
—Manchester Guardian, January 14, 1899. 








Freeing Slaves in Pemba. 


Tue following report from Mr. Commissioner FaRLEr, taken from the last 
number of Central Africa (the journal of the Universities’ Mission), gives a 
roseate view of the situation in the Island of Pemba, and is doubtless the 
letter to which Mr. Broprick referred in his reply to the Anti-Slavery 
deputation. That the masters should pay their Slaves wages for their labour 
is, of course, excellent. It would appear, however, that the labourers still 
remain Slaves when the work is done, and it remains to be seen if this system 
will lead to the disappearance of the status of Slavery. We hope that Mr. 
Far eEr’s confidence will prove to be justified. 


Mr. Farter, writing from Pemba, describes his work as a Commissioner 
for freeing Slaves in the island. He says :— 


“From the time I opened my Court in this new house on May 5 last, to 
September 12, when the clove harvest commenced, I freed 787 Slaves, besides 
sending a large number, some 500, to Lister, at Tundaua, to await their turn 
for registration. And at this present time there is no Slave labour in 
Pemba, for everywhere the masters are paying the Slaves who have remained 
with them full wages, exactly the same as that paid to free labourers ; the 
result is, that there is a large falling-off in the applications for freedom— 
in September 75, and October 80 only, as compared with 228 in August ; 
the reason being that though the zame of Slavery may remain, the thing 
has disappeared, and tne so-called Slaves prefer earning good wages day 
by day rather than come into town to claim ther freedom, which they say 
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they can get at any time. It is impossible to say yet what will be the result 
of this paying of wages. My own opinion is that it will effect a reconcilia- 
tion between masters and Slaves, and that the Slaves, without claiming their 
freedom, will settle down into regular agricultural labourers attached to the 
estate on which they have been living as Slaves, but now as free, drawing 
wages. I have been visiting all the great clove shambas with the Wali 
(Governor), and drawing up contracts between the owners nd their Slaves, 
mutually satisfactory ; and I believe I have solved the problem of bringing 
about the abolition of Slave labour. 

“ Again, every Slave at the time of being freed has to satisfy me that he 
has ‘work, or a reasonable prospect of maintaining himself respectably ; his 
address is then registered, and he can go. But if he says he does not know 
what he is going to do, work and wages are found for him by the Govern- 
ment, and, if he can better himself, he has only to come before me and say 
where he is going to live, and his new address is written down. So that any 
vagrant who is arrested is a vagrant because he does not like steady work, 
and prefers stealing to honest labour. 


During October only one vagrant was imprisoned. Every Slave can 
have absolute freedom if he wishes to, and there is plenty of work and good 
wages for every freed Slave who wishes to work. Within the last eighteen 
months the whole character of the country has changed Perfect law and 
order rules, all are equal before the law, and the poorest Slave can obtain the 
punishment of the wealthiest Arab if he wrongs him. Outside the freeing 
of the Slaves my life is not unlike old Magila days: giving dawa (medicine), 
listening to the difficulties and complaints of people, and trying to help 
them. These things often seem small to us, but they make up the lives of 
these poor people. The Wali of Chaki-Chaki is a down-right good man. 
We work together, and he is thoroughly in earnest about freeing the Slaves; 
he has told all his own Slaves, and the Slaves of his brothers and sisters, that 
all who wish to be freed are to come to the Court and obtain their freedom ; 
a large number have availed themselves of the opportunities he has given 
them, and are freed ; and a most excellent sign of his kindness to his people, 
is that all of them after they were freed, when asked where they wished to 
live, said they wished to go back and live on the shamba of their old master, 
to work for him as free labourers, if he would allowthem. I need not say 
they all obtained permission to do so. 

‘‘We are suffering from a prolonged drought; it is now a year and a 
half since we have had any steady rain, nothing but a shower, which hardly 
wets the dry ground, and at very long intervals. I fear half the cloves will 
be ruined, many trees have completely dried up, and look as though fire had 
passed over them.” 
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TuIs portrait represents a freed Slave-girl who was one of those liberated 
from Pemba soon after the issue of the Decree of 1897. 

She is a native of Nyasa-land, and her name was Asminz (Swahili for 
“jessamine flower”), but she has been baptized, and now bears the names 
Marie Patricia Asmint. 

She was the Slave of an Arab living in the Northern part of Pemba, but 
is now in an English family, by whom she was brought to Europe, where 
her photograph was taken. The above particulars were received from Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Pemba. 
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A SULTAN’S JOURNEY FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM. 
To the Edttor of the ‘ Times.” 


Sir,—The Zanzibar Gazette \ately to hand contains an interesting report 
of a journey made by the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR through the territory over 
which his Highness is the nominal ruler, and also over that portion of the 
British East Africa Protectorate through which the railway to Uganda is in 
course of construction. The SuLTAN was conducted throughout this inter- 
esting journey by Sir ARTHUR HarpINGE as far as “ Railhead,” the 240th 
mile beyond Mombasa. It must have been with mixed feelings that his 
Highness passed the spot where the train glided swiftly across the frontier 
line which divides a Slave-ridden country from a land of freedom, and surely 
it is a strange anomaly that a British railway should be built with its head 
station in the midst of Slaves and its main line stretching for hundreds of 
miles into a country where all are free ! 


The BritisH AND ForeiGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy, which strongly 
advocated the making of this railway years before it was commenced, has 
now determined to devote its energies to the sweeping away fur ever of so 
revolting a position, 

The Decree published by the present SuLTAN under direct instructions 
from the Foreign Office in April, 1897, has proved utterly worthless in the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba whilst it does not even attempt to deal with 
the ten-mile mainland strip. 


The attempt, made for the first time in the history of our country, to 
draw a hard-and-fast line between men and women Slaves has shocked the 
conscience of the nation, and as concerns women under 30 years of age it is 
strictly illegal, for they must have been imported into the islands in contra- 
vention of the Decree of 1873 abolishing the Slave-trade. This has often 
been explained in the columns of the Zzmes, and no sophistry on the part of 
the Foreign Office can alter the facts. 

Nor can the Government shut its ears to the plain statement made by 
Sir Jonn. Kirk in his despatch of April, 1884, to Earl GRANVILLE, that 
nothing but the abolition of the status of Slavery could put a stop to the 
Slave-trade, then still illegally carried on. 

Nearly 1= years have elapsed since that official report, and the Society 
has still to impress upon the public and Parliament that the abolition of the 
status of Slavery is the only remedy for the disgraceful state of things that 
now exists under the British flag both in the islands and on the mainland 
strip of Zanzibar. 

All the highest authorities on these points have declared that a simple 
Decree stating that the status of Slavery was abolished would obviate all 
necessity for native Courts and for papers of freedom. 

Such a Decree, in terse and forcible language, was issued by Sir GEORGE 
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TAUBMAN-GOLDIE on the QUEEN’s Jubilee, in 1897, for Nigeria, and the 
Government cannot do better than follow this good example. 

Let it be borne in mind that all Slaves imported into the islands since 
1873, and to the mainland strip since 1876, are illegally held in bondage, 
even under Mahommedan law, and that these Slaves constitute the greater 
part of the population. 

It will then be clear that the present state of things cannot be much 
longer endured by a nation still jealous of its honour. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Aon. Secretary, 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
58, New Broan Street, E.C., February 4th. 
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Parliamentary. 


House oF Commons, February toth. 
SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. J. A. Pease (Northumberland, Tyneside) asked the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in June last, Mr. Epwarp Ltoyp, Acting District 
Officer at Mombasa, signed an order of the Court for three Slaves, named 
KAZIBENI, Komso, and MAMEKOMBO, who had been living at Ribe during the 
previous ten years, to return to their master on the ground that Ribe was 
within the SuLtTan oF ZanzrBar’s dominions, and that the Slaves had 
no plea wherewith to claim their freedom; whether such restitution of 
Slaves by a British subject and official of Her Majesty’s Government had 
the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government ; and whether steps would 
be taken to prevent British subjects in future from restoring fugitive Slaves 
to their masters. 

Mr. Broprick: The official report which has been e¢alled for on jthis 
matter has not yet reached Her Majesty’s Government owing to the ‘fact 
that the officer named has been transferred to an inland station. It is 
understood, however, from inquiries made locally, that the return of the 
Slaves was prearranged between the masters and themselves, as they were 
starving at Ribe, where there was famine at the time. Instructions have 
been issued that British subjects should not assist in restoring fugitive 
Slaves to their masters. 

Mr. J. A. Pease: Is it not a fact that these Slaves were under the 
protection of a missionary at the time? 

No answer was given. 


[We can supply the answer which Mr. Broprick declined to give. In the 
Reporter for September-December, 1898, pp. 203-206, the whole case, as related by 
the Rev. W. G. Hows, of the United Methodist Free Churches, is fully stated. It 
shows that the girl Komso had been for many years on the mission station at Ribé, 
had been baptized, and was under the protection of the missionary, a British subject 
She was sent by him on business to Mombasa, a distance of sixteen miles, and there 
she was claimed by her former Arab master, after an absence from him of ten years. 
Not only did Her Majesty’s Sub-Commissioner, through his Acting Officer, Mr. 
Lioyp, allow this girl to be given back into Slavery, but also her father and her 
mother, who had been foolish enough to rely upon the protection of the Court! Mr. 
Commissioner CRAUFURD told the missionary that “the remedy for his grievance 
would be an alteration of the law ; but that was beyond the powers of the judicial. 
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and executive officers.” This hardly agrees with Mr. BRopricx’s statement that the 
Slaves went back voluntarily into Slavery because they were starving !—Ep., 
Reporter.| 
House oF Commons, February 13th. 
ZANZIBAR SLAVES. 


Mr. BayLry (Derbyshire, Chesterfield) asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, with reference to the correspondence printed in 
‘‘ Africa (No. 6), 1898,” whether Her Majesty’s Government had sanctioned 
Sir A. HARDINGE’s action, as reported by him on July 5, 1897, in reprimand- 
ing the missionaries near Mombasa for harbouring runaway Slaves ;_ what 
precautions are being taken, in accordance with the Secretary of State’s 
instructions to Sir A. HarpInGE of December 15, 1897, to prevent the 
Slaveholders, thereby sanctioned to re-capture their runaway Slaves, from 
seizing the wrong persons or cruelly treating their captives; and whether 
the conditions of paid labour under contract which, in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch of June 29, 1898, the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR is commended 
for having substituted for the servile status are such as secure for the 
servants freedom of contract. 

Mr. Broprick:—The words used by Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE were not 
regarded by the Secretary of State as being in the nature of a reprimand, 
and no action was necessary on them. Every precaution is taken against 
cruel treatment of Slaves or the capture of wrong persons. British officials 
are not permitted to restore Slaves who have escaped from their masters. 
Recent advices from Zanzibar show that emancipated Slaves are freely 
contracting with their former masters and with others. 


House or Commons, February 27. 


Sir C. Dike said he wished, in connection with the British East Africa 
Protectorate, to call the attention of the Committee to the case of Mr. 
Lioyp, of Mombasa. In June last the case became complete, showing that 
Mr. Lioyp, of Mombasa, did actually deliver back into Slavery three Slaves, 
who for years had jbeen sheltered at the mission station of the Methodist 
Free Church, and the facts, so far as they were known, seemed to exactly 
supply such a case aS in August last they were challenged to produce, The 
officials on the spot did not seem to recognise or understand the view of the 
law laid down by the Attorney-General. Sir A. HarpinGe had expressed 
his view that the Indian penal code was made applicable to East Africa so 
far as circumstances permitted ; but the opinion of the Attorney-General 
was not based on that code at all; but on the general law applicable to 
British subjects, the Slave Acts of 1834 and 1843. The first mentioned 
declared that if any British subject removed any person in Slavery he should 
be subject to fine or transportation, and the Act of 1843 brought British 
subjects, wheresoever residing, under that Act. The terms of the Act were 
large and wide, and the case of Mr. Lioyp, he contended, came within those 
terms. Sir A. HARDINGE declared it was impossible to abolish the status of 
domestic Slavery ; but in his evidence before the Fugitive Slave Commission 
in 1876 Sir BARTLE FRERE pointed out by reference to India how easy and 
safe it was to abolish the legal status of Slavery among Mohammedans. 
Fully believing the case he mentioned came within the challenge of last 
Session, he moved the reduction of the vote by £100. 

Mr. Broprick regretted the right hon. baronet should have thought it 
necessary to raise this question. He had explained that the difficulty was 


(For continuation of ‘“ PARLIAMENTARY,” See page 48.) 
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The Soudan. 


In the Declaration which was issued at Cairo on January Igth, signed by 
Lord Cromer and the Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs, laying down 
the principles which are to regulate the future administration of the Soudan, 
we are glad to note the clause which absolutely prohibits the importation of 
Slaves into the Soudan, and their exportation. As our readers are aware, 
the Anglo-Egyptian Convention signed in 1877, prohibiting the sale of 
Slaves from family to family from the year 1889, has never been put into 
force, owing to the loss of the country now reconquered, and we hope that 
the prohibition in the recent Convention is but a preliminary step towards 
making the Convention of 1877 a reality, and that the line in Mr. Rupyarp © 
Kipina’s fine poem in the Zzmes, on the Gordon Memorial College, may be 
verified, where he says of the English conquerors :— 


“Behold, they clap the Slave on the back, and behold he becometh a man!” 








Export of Slaves from Tripoli. 


THE following letter has been addressed by the Society to the MARQUESS OF 
SALISBURY, with an enclosed extract from the letter from the Italian Anti- 
Slavery Society, of which we give a translation below :— 


10th February, 1899. 


To THE Most HonourABLE THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G., ETC., HER 


MajestTy’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp Margugsss,—I am directed by the Committee of the BririsH 
AND ForeEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETY to bring under your Lordship’s notice 
the statements made in the enclosed extract from a letter recently received 
from the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy in regard to the export from the 
ports of Tripoli of negroes who, through the connivance of the Turkish 
officials, are provided with spurious letters of liberation, and are shipped to 
Constantinople or other Turkish ports as Slaves. Such facts appear to 
constitute a continued contravention of the General Act of the Brussels 
Conference. 

On behalf of the Committee, I beg respectfully to suggest that your 
Lordship should call the attention of Her Majesty’s Consul at Benghazi, and 
of other consular officers on the southern coast of the Mediterranean, to the 
statements of the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy, and to request them to 
furnish a report as to such traffic, which appears to be constantly carried on 
from the ports of Tripoli, with a view to its repression. 
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This Society has several times addressed representations to Her Majesty’s 
Government respecting this traffic ; and at the close of 1892 the Committee 
had the honour to forward to the Eart or Rosrpery telegrams and letters 
sent by the Italian Anti-Slavery Society, which stated that a considerable 
clandestine transport of raw Slaves took place between Tripoli and the 
ports of Turkey. These reports confirmed the information obtained by 
enquiries made by this Society’s deputation which visited Tripoli at the end 
of 1891. 

In reply to the Society’s letter, it was stated by the Under-Secretary of 
State in February, 1893, that “the Turkish Government have been by no 
means backward in taking measures for the prevention of the traffic in 
Africans between Tripoli and other Turkish ports.” The Committee 
venture to submit that the evidence points to the conclusion that such 
measures have signally failed to attain that object. 

I have the honour to be, on behalf of the Committee, 
Your Lordship’s obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) TRAVERS BUXTON, 
Secretary. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
35, New Broap STrEET, E.C. 


LETTER RECEIVED FROM THE SOCIETA ANTISCHIAVISTA 


D'ITALIA. 
( Translation.) 
RoE, 


16th Fanuary, 1899. 

Dear Sirk AND CoLLEAGUE,—We have already had the honour to call 
your attention to the abuse to which the Turkish employés put the letters of 
liberation established by Article 63 of the Brussels Conference against 
Slavery. We have even made a complaint about it to the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who replied to us on the 30th April, 1896, that he had 
taken note of our letter, and had communicated it to the International 
Maritime Office at Zanzibar, and to the special office instituted in connection 
with the Belgian Foreign Office. But unfortunately we have to acknowledge 
that our efforts have met with very little success, for the reports which we 
receive from our agents in Tripoli prove that, all the same, a great many 
boats leave the ports of Tripoli, having on board poor negroes provided with 
letters of liberation, and apparently free, but in fact sold to Constantinople 
or to Asia. 

We inform you of these abuses, and invite you to study with us the 
means of putting a stop tothem. If the second International Anti-Slavery 
Congress takes place, as we hope, in 1900, we shall not fail to submit this 
important matter to its consideration. 
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But it will not be amiss that an exchange of ideas upon this violation of 
the Brussels Conference should take place in advance between us and your 
honourable Society. 

Accept, etc., 
(Signed) Comm. Fitippo Totti, 
President-General. 
(Signed) Cav. A. SrmoneTTt, 
Advising Secretary General. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE 
ENGLISH ANTI-SLAVERY Society, LONDON. 








Misrule in Morocco. 


THE following letter from Mr. Henry Gurney appeared in the Morning Post 
of January 23rd :— 


To the Edzttor of the ‘‘ Mornine Post.” 


Sir,—In the summer of 1898 a Collective Note was drawn up by Sir 
ArTHuR NIcoxson, the British Minister at Tangier, calling attention, in an 
unofficial and friendly manner, to the condition of the prisons in Morocco, 
and was signed by the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps on behalf of his 
colleagues, and forwarded to the Grand Vizier. No formal answer has been 
received to the Note ; but, nevertheless, orders have been received at Fez for 
the cleansing and whitewashing of the prisons in that town, and for 
supplying the prisoners with an increased and regular allowance of bread. 
At the prison at Mogador, however, out of two thousand four hundred 
prisoners confined there during the last two years there are not a thousand 
now living. This terrible mortality arose from the cruel and fatuous course 
adopted by the Government in building the large local prison without any 
roof. The inmates are exposed to the full force of the African sun in summer, 
and to the rains in winter. All die of the same malady—dropsy—which, 
beginning at the limbs, rises to the heart, and the prisoner dies generally 
within a week. It is a matter for much satisfaction that action has been 
jointly taken by the Ministers, and that some amelioration appears to have 
resulted from it ; but it is difficult to understand how they can use their 
influence with the Moorish Government in checking these barbarities with 
any lasting effect if the Ministers reside at Tangier and the Sultan’s Court is 
hundreds of miles away at Morocco city. The Moors themselves say that the 
country is dead, and that there is no hope for them, and they freely express 
their wish to come under some European Power rather than to continue under 
the cruel and despotic rule of their own Goverament. The only course to 
pursue appears to be to make known the state of things in this unhappy 
country in order that public opinion may be brought to bear on it, as it is 
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well known that it is only the jealousy of the European Powers that prevents 
steps being taken to improve the barbarous mode of government, and to stop 
the Slave-trading and other abuses that now prevail in Morocco.— 

Yours, &c., 


Fanuary 21. G. 








The Convict-Leasing System in the United States. 


Our attention has been directed by the Secretary of the Howarp Associa- 
TION, and by a pamphlet, entitled Freed, but Not Free, to the wrongs inflicted 
on the coloured race in some of the Southern States of America, and 
especially to the convict-leasing system, which, it is no exaggeration to say, 
is practically a revival of Slavery in many of its most hateful and revolting 
forms. Some notice of these evils has already appeared in the Press ; but it 
is difficult to believe that the facts are as yet extensively known, either here 
or in the United States, for they cannot endure the light of disinterested 
public opinion. The pamphlet above referred to is written by Mr. D. E. 
Tobias, the son of Slaves, who plainly says of his people :— 

“From personal experience and observation in the States in general and in 
the South in particular, 1 am frank to say that emancipation has not made the 
coloured race a free people in the U.S.A. 

“«The convict lease-system’ so prevalent in the Southern State= sa true 
relic and consequence of the old system of Slavery, with ten times its severity ” 
The convict-lease system dates from 1869, when convicts began to be 

farmed-out in the South to the highest bidders, who pay the State or county 
for their labour at so much a head, and then become absolute masters 
of their prisoners. The taxpayers are thus relieved from the burden of 
criminals, who become an actual source of revenue. This system, plausible 
as it may sound, is productive of ghastly evils. The custom prevails ir 
Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Alabama ; but it is worst in the two States first named. The negroes 
are convicted on the most flimsy charges, and sentenced to long periods 
even for slight offences. There are three classes of leased convicts—those 
confined in penitentiaries or camps under the supervision of the State, those 
employed on county works, and those leased to private contractors. Neither 
of the last two classes are subject to any State inspection, and the third class 
is the worst of all. Mr. Tobias thus describes the work to which these 
prisoners are put :— 

“The thousands of unfortunate victims to Southern avarice, who are con- 
victed and hired out annually to the highest bidders, work on large cotton, corn, 
and wheat farms ; other convicts are worked in turpentine distilleries, saw-mills, 
brick-yards, phosphate mines, coal and iron mines, making railroads, and doing 
all and every kind of public work, even to cleaning the streets of Southern 
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cities. In some States one man has an absolute monopoly of this human traffic, 

and all the convicts whom he does not work himself are sub-leased by him to 

other employers who may desire cheap labour.” 

The life in many of these camps is indescribable, men, women, and 
children being promiscuously herded together, both at work and in the 
sleeping quarters. The captains employed by the sub-contractors are often 
men of the most brutal type. The prisoners have, in many cases, hardly any 
clothing, no fires, and no beds; their food is wretched, and sanitation is 
entirely neglected. Barbarous public floggings and other cruelties are con- 
stantly inflicted. Very many children are born and bred in these horrible 
surroundings, and such children are, in some cases, permanently retained as 
Slaves, thus reproducing one of the worst features of actual Slavery. The 
women are subject to every indignity, and are sometimes made to work 
in men’s clothes; many young children are sent to the camps, and are 
ruined thereby. 

Advertisements are inserted in the newspapers of coming auctions of 
convicts, and the proceedings are described at follows :— 

“Prisoners are driven to a place in each State known as the stockade, and 
are sold from the public auction block, just as Slaves were in ante-bellum days, 
The lessees have carefully-prepared lists showing the age, physical condition, and 
temper of each man. Those desiring to purchase the labour of these miserable 
victims go from one to another, punching, prodding, and pinching them, to judge 
the condition of their muscles. Convicts are made to run, jump, and lift heavy 
weights, and do other things to show their fitness for work. Great crowds of 
people are attracted to these degrading scenes, to see human beings sold into 
bondage more horrible than the worst form of the old régime of Slavery.” 

It is to be remembered that of these southern convicts about nine-tenths 
are negroes, and it is to be feared that the convict-lease system is only an 
extreme instance of the general oppression of the coloured people in the 
South. The practice of lynching is defended in many quarters, and a 
cruel caste system obtains in the Southern States, by which coloured people 
who desire to live the lives of educated citizens are resolutely kept in an 
inferior position. An example of this is the dirty railway cars known as 
‘Jim Crow’s cars,” which are labelled “ For coloured people only,” and yet 
these coloured people may pay as much for their tickets as first-class white 
passengers. They are excluded from churches, libraries, schools, lecture- 
halls, theatres, religious and other societies, and indeed from all sorts of 
similar privileges. The evil is a very real and pressing one, for the coloured 
race in the United States number nearly twelve millions. It may well be 
that as a race the negroes are lacking in truthfulness, in self-respect, and 
other high qualities, but this cannot be an excuse for maintaining a harsh 
system of caste which is not freedom, and is utterly opposed to the high 
democratic ideal of the United States. 

We read the other day in the newspaper that a negro in Canada was 
refused admission to the seat which he had purchased in a theatre in 
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Montreal, on the ground of his colour, and brought an action against the 
proprietor in consequence for breach of contract. The defendant pleaded a 
regulation prohibiting the admission of coloured people to the seats in 
question, but the judge held that such a regulation was illegal, and quoted 
Lord MANnsFIELD’s famous judgment. He went on to say :— 

“T should certainly hold that any regulation which deprives negroes, as a 
class, of privileges which all other members of the community had a right to 
demand, was not only unreasonable, but entirely incompatible with our free, 
democratic Constitution.” 


Such a dictum might also surely be applied to the Constitution of 
the United States, and the treatment under it of its increasing coloured 
population. 








Polynesian Dabour Traffic. 


THE evils and abuses inseparable from the system of recruiting natives of the 
South Sea Islands for labour on the sugar plantations of Queensland have 
been again and again exposed in our pages. 

In 1894 the venerable missionary, Dr. JoHN Paton, addressed a lengthy 
memorial to the Colonial Secretary on the traffic, which had been revived 
by the Queensland Government in 1892. 

Our attention has been directed by the Secretary of the Joun G. Paton 
Mission Funp (New HeEsripks), to the protest which Dr. Paton has pub- 
lished against the proposed sale of alcoholic liquor and fire-arms by British 
traders in those islands. It appeared froma telegram published early in 
last December by several Australian newspapers, that the Agent-General for 
Victoria had been pressing Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to secure for British traders 
the same rights to sell alcohol and fire-arms to the natives of the New 
Hebrides as are possessed by French traders, and that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had 
‘expressed himself favourable to the request.” 

Since 1884 Great Britain has imposed this restriction upon its traders, 
but no other nation has adopted the policy. It has been urged in the 
Colonies that representations should be made to France to enforce similar 
restrictions on French traders, and in the event of France refusing, that the 
restrictions on British subjects should be removed. Against this Dr. PATON 
protests in the following vigorous language :— 

“Let Britain do all that is possible to get France to unite with her in pro- 
hibiting French traders from using alcohol and fire-arms as trade with the New 
Hebrides natives ; and no doubt America, and Germany, and other civilised nations 
would also unite, to make it an International prohibition. But if France refuses, 
let Britain urge all other nations to agree so to unite with her ; and, even if none 
will enter into this restriction of a trade which brings demoralisation, ruin, and 
death to native races, yet we hope Britain will, as in the past, stand alone in the 
interests of humanity, enforcing her noble prohibition upon her own traders ; 
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and that she will never, by the influence of any party, be degraded to the plat- 

form of those who merely enforce trade, regardless of all consequences. 

“On many of the islands there are no French traders, but English only, and 
if the prohibition is removed, alcohol will, as in Australia, soon sweep industrious 
and sober natives into eternity. People who, even as savages, depend on the 
cultivation and crops of the land for their support. More than half the 
population of these islands have been destroyed by the Queensland and New 
Caledonia ‘Kanaka Labour Traffic.’ Now, this inter-island traffic at least is 
fearful Slavery ; and alcohol, if sold at all, will soon complete the demoralisation 
and destruction of the race. 

“In the interests of humanity and our Mission, and for the honour of Britain, 
we solemnly plead with the QuEEN and British Parliament not to remove this 
restriction on her traders in alcohol and fire-arms.” 

We are glad to see from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s reply to the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, dated February 4th, that there is no foundation for the 
telegram in the Australiari Press above referred to, “‘ but that, on the 
contrary, Her Majesty’s Government have continued to press on the French 
Government the importance, in the interests of the natives, of subjecting 
French citizens in the New Hebrides to the same restrictions in respect of 
this traffic as are imposed on British subjects.”’ 

We quote the following recent incidents connected with the labour 


traffic from the last Quarterly Fottings of the New Hebrides Mission :— 


THe Kanaka Lasour SYSTEM 
is really at the root of most of the disquiet and bloodshed that occurs in the 
New Hebrides. 

Here is another instance—in a letter from Dr. ANNAND, of Tangoa, Santo 
—dated 20th October last. 

“On the 8th the French steamer, vance, came into our harbour and landed 
four ‘returned labour’—three men and one woman. At their own request they 
were put ashore here, although they all belong to other districts of Santo. One 
of the men had been away eight years, the other two three years each, and the 
woman—who came back dying of consumption—had been away five or six years. 
The chief goods brought home as wages consist of rifles and cartridges, tobacco 
and grog—for killing men ; and dynamite—for killing fish. Even the woman has 
two rifles among her property! The first evening that they were ashore they 
began to use the grog socially among Mr. Bowte’s lads, with whom they were 
staying. Mr. Bowtg, hearing of what was going on, seized and confiscated the 
whole stock. They had quite an assortment of brandy, whisky, gin, and wine. 
The whole was poured on the ground, doubtless much to the disgust of those 
who brought it.” 

This is the boasted Traffic that helps the islanders to earn and save 
money. What had these poor creatures to show for eight, six, and three years ot 
ceaseless toil in the sugar cane swamps or plantations of a foreign country? 
What, indeed, but an accursed appetite for strong drink, and the ownership of 
deadly weapons with which to murder their fellow men. 

Take another case that concerns our efforts more closely. 

Mr. FRANK Patron writes from Australia the following distressing news :— 

“‘The other day I heard from Dr. Gunn, of Aneityum. He had been to 
our station at Lenukel and found that a labour schooner had carried off sixty - 
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four (or fifty-seven) natives to Queensland—ten of these were members of our 
Candidates’ Class, and many others were worshippers. It is very disheartening, 
but they are in Gop’s hands, and our hearts’ daily prayer is that they may fall 
into Christian care in Queensland. A French schooner had also called and got 
twenty-one natives to take to Noumea. May Gop help these poor misguided 
people !” 

Thus this hateful system works. Destroying men body and soul, carrying 
away the strongest and best manhood, complicating family and tribal relations, 
breaking the spirit of the people, and raising one of the worst barriers to the 
cause of progress and Christianity. 

We are preserving records in the hope that some day Gop will open upa 
way for the re-consideration of the unrighteous laws that legalise this most 
abhorrent traffic, hypocritically termed “ Labour Traffic,” but denounced by those 
who know its evils at heart, as unmitigated Slavery. 





Review. 
“BANANI.” 
(Second Edition, revised.) 
By Henry STANLEY NEWMAN.* 

The first edition of this interesting record of “ the transition from Slavery to 
freedom in Zanzibar and Pemba’’ appeared early in last year, and has 
already been reviewed in our columns. The new edition contains a second 
preface, and a final chapter, in which the author pursues the subject up to 
the present time, and treats of the difficulties and delays which have 
attended the carrying out of the Abolition Decree in the islands, with 
especial references to the despatches in “ Africa, No. 6 (1 898),” the last Blue 
Book on the subject, which is familiar ground to readers of the Reporter. 

The author wisely criticises the Compensation Clause of the Decree of 
1897, and the cumbrous procedure prescribed by that Act for Slaves wishing 
to become free, and he quotes the admirable remarks of Mr. J. G. ALEXANDER 
and the Rev. G. Furness Smitu (in the Church Missionary Intelligencer) 
on this matter, which we have before published. 

In reply to Sir A. HarpinGe’s rose-coloured view of the condition of the 
island Slaves that they “are now, in relation to their wants, in a situation 
which the proletariat of most European States would regard with envy,” 
Mr. NEWMAN pertinently asks :— 

“Where is the European proletariat that will exchange with them? Have 

not these Swahilis human affection for their wives and daughters? Is there a 

working-man in England who would willingly subject his wife or daughter to the 

condition of the Slaves of Zanzibar and Pemba or of our East Africa Protectorate? 

With one voice the proletariat of Europe would answer Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE 

‘We prefer liberty.’ ” 

Similarly, when Her Majesty’s representative describes the easy lot of 
Slaves, who have no cares and no fear of the workhouse before them, Mr. 
NEWMAN reminds us that Slaves, when old, and unable to work, are often 
cast off by their masters, and are dependent on uncertain doles of charity. 
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To remedy the degrading effects of Slavery on the character of those 
emancipated in the islands, Mr. NewMan urges the need of creating a 
peasant proprietorship ; he also recommends the establishment of some sort 
of labour centres where natives can be taught how to work, and enabled to 
find employment. 


Mr. NEwMAN adds some interesting details to his former account of 
“Banani,” the mission station founded by the Society of Friends in Pemba. 
A large new house has been sent out from England, and erected on the estate, 
in which the four missionaries reside. About a hundred families are settled 
on the estate, and these are taught habits of regular work, as though they 
were labourers on an English farm. Good clove crops are expected, and an 
attempt has been made at experimental gardening. 


We are very glad to note that the missionaries “ have frequent and 
pleasant intercourse with the Government officials on the island.” 


On the general question of emancipation, Mr. NEWMAN writes :— 

“ Bishop TucKER's successful defence in Mombasa of a poor Slave-girl, who 
had been cruelly abused, has been a great help to the Anti-Slavery cause. It is 
easy to discuss matters quietly at home. It is hard to be persistently cheerful 
within six degrees of the Equator. . . . No argument is needed to-day to 
persuade the people of England that Slavery as it exists in Africa is wrong ; 
but the multitude of other interests which claim attention divert the conscience 
and absorb energy. It is only those who have been right down into the midst 
of Slavery that can understand how it degrades the character and deteriorates 
the life both of master and Slave. It will take generations to heal the wound 
that has for generations been inflicted. Character is not reformed simply by 
decrees and despatches.” 

And, again, speaking of the “inherent right of man to liberty,” which he 
describes as permeating modern English thought, Mr. NEwMan well says :— 

“The sense of the degradation of Slavery may often seem to be almost 
obliterated. The Slave may prefer to remain dependent on his master rather 
than use the energy of independence. He may be degraded, for Slavery is 
degrading and benumbing to the higher faculties ; the Slave has lost much of 
his manliness, for he has been brought so low as to be strangely content in 
bondage. This contentment is no excuse for the crime perpetrated upon him, 
or for the continuation of the crime for convenience.” 

We gladly recognise the ‘tokens of progress in the action of the 
authorities in Zanzibar and Pemba, as far as the limitation of their finances 
permit,” to which the author makes reference, viz., some simplification of the 
machinery of emancipation, the greater diligence to which the Arab Wallis 
have been roused, and the somewhat larger responsibility laid upon the 
English Commissioners. These improvements, which we hope are but a 
foretaste of greater ones to come, are in no small degree due to the agitation 
of these points in the Press, in Parliament, and elsewhere at the instance of 
the ANnTI-SLavery Society, which drew down upon itself the official wrath 
expressed in the pages of ‘“‘ Africa, No. 6 (¢1898)” for its eagerness in the 


cause of the Slaves. 
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PARLIAMENTAR Y—continued from tage 38. 


only in time and distance in getting information. Mr. Lioyp, who was the 
Magistrate involved, had gone up country, and, although communications 
had been addressed to Sir ARTHUR HarpiNGR, they had not been able to 
obtain the answer. Pending that it would be impossible for them to give the 
explanation, because they had not the materials. When the information 
came he should have the greatest pleasure in giving it tothe House. With 
regard to the Slavery question, the important point was whether British 
subjects should or should not assist in restoring Slaves to their masters, and 
it had been laid down and instructions had been issued that they should not 
—that British officials acting in East Africa should not take part in restoring 
fugitive Slaves. That was the point in which the Committee was really 
interested, he believed ; the case of Mr. LLoyp was really an almost academic 
question ; but they had written and telegraphed for information. 

Mr. Buxton (Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said he quite agreed they could 
not discuss the merits of the case which had been referred to until the 
information was received ; but the complaint they had to make was that the 
Foreign Office was in these matters rather lax, and that their officials on the 
spot had not done their best to carry out the intentions of the House of 
Commons in regard to this matter. That was shown by the Blue Book. 
The Government did not appear to have made it clear to their officers that 
the House of Commons was determined that, so far as was possible, Slavery 
and the giving back of fugitive Slaves should be put an end to. 

Mr. Broprick assured the hon. gentleman that he was in error in sup- 
posing that there had been any laxity in this matter. (Hear, hear.) The 
officers on the spot had had to consider the very serious state of affairs in 
East Africa, and in these Protectorates they could not but look with some 
degree of concern on any very sudden change. (Hear, hear.) But in- 
structions had been given to Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE as regarded the feelings 
of the House in this matter, and there had been the most absolute good 
faith and the most absolute stringency. The result was that throughout the 
Protectorate all cases of cruelty and hardship had been swept away. 

Mr. Bayey (Derbyshire, Chesterfield) complained that the Government 
only made “local inquiries” regarding this matter, instead of obtaining 
information from Government servants on the spot. 

Mr. Broprick said the Government made inquiries of Sir ARTHUR 
HARDINGE, who was responsible. His reply was that he had made immediate 
inquiries ; but one magistrate had gone up country, and he was unable to 
communicate with him. What the hon. member wanted was that they 
shouid give a verdict, and make inquiries afterwards. 

Mr. Da.zieL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) said tte whole point of this debate 
turned upon the suspicion which was entertained that the Foreign Office and 
their representatives were not quite as active as they might be in this matter.. 

Mr. DuckwortH (Lancashire, Middleton) said he could testify from 
personal knowledge of the communications from missionaries that the mis- 
sionaries had been compelled by the authorities to give up Slaves who had 
sought refuge in the stations. 


The Committee divided, and the numbers were :— 


For the reduction ... es sce oud ee Ks 35 
Against... ive ens ‘er rae des eae 
Majority against ove , oe sian go 


It being after 12 o'clock, the debate stood adjourned. 
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| 1899. 
The British and foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 





PATRON: 


H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES. 





PRESIDENT. , 
is81 SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Bart., G.C.M.G. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


TREASURER. 
179 JOSEPH ALLEN, Esq. 
HONORARY SECRETARY, 


13779 CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 
COMMITTEE, 


1870 ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, Esg. 

1398 W. A. ALBRIGHT, Eso. 

877 J. G. ALEXANDER, Esg., LL.B. 

1885 W. WILBERFORCE BAYNES, Esy. 
1887 J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE, Esg. 

19944 E. WRIGHT BROOKS, Esq. 

18933 CEPHAS BUTLER, Esg. 

1889 SYDNEY BUXTON, Esy., M.P. 

1893 JOEL CADBURY, Esq. 

18993 FREDERICK CASH, Esq. 

1876 JAMES CLARK, Esg. 

1880 J. V. CRAWFORD, Esg., late Consul in Cuba. 
1884 Dr. R. N. CUST, F.R.G.S. 

1884 R. W. FELKIN, Esg., M.D., F.R.G.S. 
1885 SIR FREDERIC GOLDSMID, K.C.S.I. 
iss HENRY GURNEY, Esq. 

1887 D. HACK, Esq. 





1884 CALEB R. KEMP, Esq. 

1895 Caprain H. NEEDHAM KNOX, R.N. 

1893 J. H. LLOYD, Eso. 

1899 DONALD MACKENZIE, Eso. 

1894 W. CAREY MORGAN, Esq. 

1893 JOHN MORLAND, Eso. 

1886 ALFRED E. PEASE, Esy., M.P. 

1893 JOSEPH A. PEASE, Esg., M.P. 

1884 ARNOLD PYE-SMITH, Esg. 

1885 FRANCIS RECKITT, Esq. 

1898 SIR JOHN SCOTT, K.C.M.G. 

1894 RICHARD SHORE, Esq. 

1870 Rev. J. O. WHITEHOUSE. 

1885 W. H. WYLDE, Esg., C.M.G. (late of the 
Foreign Office Slave-7rade Department). 

1895 T. GRAHAM YOUNG, Eso. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Ricut Rev. BisHop TUCKER, Mombasa. 

G. T. ABRINES, Esg., Tangier, Morocco. 

FRANK ALLEN, Esg., Alexandria. 

B. R. BALFOUR, Esg., Drogheda. 

T. H. BARKER, Esg., Liverpool. 

THEODORE BURTT, Esg., Pemba. 

Hon. anp Rev. H. CLARK, Jamaica. 

Prorgssor E, DESCAMPS, Louvain. 

WILLIAM HARVEY, Esg., Leeds. 

Captain E. C. HORE, South Seas. 

G. P. HUNOT, Esg., British Vice-Consul, Saffee. 

Mons. HIPPOLYTE LAROCHE, Paris, Ancien 
Résident Général de France Madagascar. 

NOEL TEMPLE MOORE, Esg., C.M.G., late H.B.M. 
Consul-General Tripoli. 

A. J. MORASSO, Esg., Tangier. 

WILLIAM MORGAN, Esg., Shawford. 





G. MOYNIER, Esg., Geneva. 

SenHor JOAQUIM NABUCO, Brazil. 
Pror. EDOUARD NAVILLE, Geneva. 
Rev. PERE OHRWALDER, Cairo. 
Dr. PRUEN, Cheitenham. 

ComrTse pg St. GEORGE, Geneva. 


Coronet. SCHAEFER BEY, late Director of Egyptian 
Slavery Department. 


Dr. G. SCHWEINFURTH, Cairo. 

Rev. W. G. SHELLABEAR, Singapore. 
SLATIN PASHA, Cairo. 

M. ce Comtr D’'URSEL, Brussels. 

M. COURTOIS DE VICOSE, Toulouse. 
W. J. WILSON, Esg., Cairo. 

Cotone, WINGATE, R.E., C.B. Cairo. 
A. B. WYLDE, Esg. 
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